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HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SESoR  DON  RAFAEL  SANCHEZ  ABALLI 


The  new  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  to  the  United  btates 
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HIS  Excellency  Seilor  Don  Rafael  Sanchez  Ahall'i,  the  new 
ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  I’nited  .States,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  White  House,  Wednesday,  December 
3,  1925,  with  the  customary  ceremony. 

In  the  case  of  two  countries  as  intimately  related  in  every  field  of 
human  activity  as  have  been,  and  are,  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
the  occasion  was  perhaps  more  than  usually  ])ropitious  for  the 
expression  of  that  fraternal  sentiment  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  such  a  dominant  factor  in  the  relations  between  these  two  sister 
Republics,  and  which  is  clearly  reflected  in  both  the  remarks  of  the 
new  ambassador  and  President  Coolid^e’s  reply. 

The  Ambassador  exj)ressed  himself  in  the  following  terms: 

Mr.  Presidevt:  I  have  the  lioaor  to  place  in  Yotir  Excellency’s  hands  the 
letters  of  credence  which  accredit  me  as  .\inl)a.ssador  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  near 
the  Government  of  the  Unite<l  States  of  .\mcrica,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  recall 
of  my  illustrious  predecessor. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  for  me  to  comply  with  the  very  pleasant  duty 
with  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  l)een  so  good  as  to  honor  me,  express¬ 
ing  to  you  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  the  Government  and  |)cuplc  of  Cuba  the 
most  sincere  a.ssurances  that  we  are  animated  by  the  desire  to  maintain  unalter¬ 
ably  the  very  cordial  relations  which  are  firmly  strengthened  in  history  and 
have  existed  from  remote  times  between  the  great  North  American  democracy 
and  the  noble  t>cople  whose  high  representati»)n  I  am  so  pleased  to  discharge 
near  Your  Excellency’s  Government. 
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To  the  many  causes  which  in  tiie  course  of  time  have  contributed  to  tlie  pro¬ 
gressive  augmentation  of  the  reciprocal  esteem  which  unites  our  respective 
countries,  there  is  now  added  this  one  which,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  traditional  devotion  which  the  North  American  people  entertain  for  the 
great  ideals  of  justice,  you  have  recently  demonstrated  to  the  world,  recognizing 
with  the  approval  of  a  treaty  the  traditional  rights  of  Cuba  to  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  in  the  glorious  sanction  of  which,  so  extremely 
important  in  the  scheme  of  American  international  relations.  Your  Excellency 
took  a  most  noble  part. 

Beginning  my  plea.sant  task  under  such  favorable  auspices  and  invoking  in 
aid  of  the  labor  which  I  propose  to  undertake  not  only  the  happy  disposition 
which  I  see  in  your  great  country  as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Ijeneficial  vigilance  of 
my  worth}’  predecessors,  but  also  the  evidences  of  sympathetic  understanding 
demonstrated  in  the  innumerable  honors  which  attended  the  visit  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  citizen  who  now  occupies  the  first  magistracy  of  Cuba,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  express  the  good  wishes  of  the  Cuban  President  and  jxiople,  as  well  as  my  own, 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  for  the  personal  happiness 
of  Your  Excellency. 

The  te.xt  of  the  President’s  reply  to  the  Ambassador’s  remarks  is 
ns  follows: 

Mr.  .Ambassadok:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  the  letters 
which  accredit  you  as  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba 
near  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  with  reminiscent  appreciation 
of  the  distinguished  qualities  of  your  illu.strious  predecessor  that  I  accept  from 
your  hands  the  letters  by  which  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Cuba  announces 
the  termination  of  his  mission. 

The  intimate  and  cordial  relations  Ijctween  our  countries,  to  which  you  have 
referred  in  such  felicitous  terms,  are  indeed  a  source  of  increasing  satisfaction  to 
the  Government  and  iKJople  of  the  United  States,  who  will  ever  be  solicitous  of 
leaving  nothing  undone  which  may  further  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  understanding  which  happily  unite  us  in  the  fellowship 
of  nations.  I  am  confident  that  this  traditional  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual 
helpfulness  will  receive  additional  impetus  during  the  period  of  your  residence 
here.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  may  expect  from  the  officials  of  this  Government 
the  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  discharge  of  your  important 
duties. 

I  ask  that  j  ou  convey  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Cuba,  of  whose  recent 
visit  to  Washington  I  have  the  most  agreeable  recollections,  as  I  have  of  your 
own  presence  here  on  that  occasion,  my  deep  appreciation  for  his  cordial  message 
of  good  will,  and  my  best  wishes  for  his  iHjrsonal  happiness  and  for  the  continued 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  over  whose  destinies  he  so  worthily  presides. 
It  is  my  hope  that  j  our  staj’  in  this  country  will  be  in  all  respects  a  pleasant  one 
and  that  you  will  derive  ever}’  satisfaction  from  your  sojourn  in  Washington. 

Tlte  new  ambassador  was  l)oru  in  Matanzas,  tlie  Iteautiful  “  City 
of  the  Two  Rivers,”  on  December  3,  1870.  While  still  hut  a  child  he 
was  taken  to  Oriente,  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  where  his  family 
possess  extensive  properties  and  where  the  future  diplomat  completed 
his  elementary  studies.  Shortly  thereafter  he  left  Cuba  for  the 
United  States,  where  he  entered  a  well-known  preparatory  school  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  whence  in  due  time  he  passed  to  l^ehigh  Univei’sity, 
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where  he  was  graduated  from  the  Scdxool  of  Mining  Engineering  and 
Metallurgy,  the  resulting  degrees  obtained  being  duplicated,  later, 
in  the  Univei’sity  of  Habana. 

After  a  stay  of  about  eight  years  in  the  United  States,  young 
Sdnehez-AbalU  returned  to  Cuba,  where,  after  a  short  interval,  he 
made  his  entrance  into  the  serious  business  of  life  by  taking  charge  of 
important  railway  work  connected  with  the  great  sugar  “  Central 
Santa  Lucia,”  a  property  which  for  many  years  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  family.  Some  time  later  he  took  entire  charge  of 
this  establishment  which,  under  his  administration,  reached  the 
highest  stage  of  development  and  prosperity. 

Seilor  Sdnehez-AbalU  has  consistently  follow'ed  his  marked  predilec¬ 
tion  for  engineering,  and  to  this  his  chosen  profession,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  the  sugar  industry  and  to  stock  raising,  he  has  devoted 
his  great  skill  and  experience,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  the  fertile 
eastern  section  of  the  island  and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
entire  country. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  new  Ambassador  is  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  number  of  national  and  international  societies,  including 
that  of  Delta  Upsilon. 

The  liuLLETiN  takes  this  opportunity  to  offer  its  respectful  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  new  Ambassador  and  the  distinguished  new  member  of  the 
Governing  lioard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  to  offer  at  the 
same  time  its  good  wishes  for  his  success  and  happiness  during  his 
stay  in  this  beautiful  Capital. 


JUAN  PABLO  DUARTE 


This  marble  bust  of  the  great  Dominican  patriot,  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Uovern* 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  installe<l  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  with  solemn  and  impressive 
ceremony  November  18, 1U25 
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DOMINICAN  PATRIOT  IN 
HALL  OF  HEROES 

INSTALLATION  OF  BUST  OF  JUAN  PABLO  DUARTE 


The  beautiful  Gallery  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
where  under  the  flags  of  the  American  Republics  are  gathered 
the  marble  presentments  of  the  most  venerated  heroes  of 
these  nations,  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  sculptured  bust 
of  the  eminent  Dominican  patriot  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  which  was 
formally  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  morning  of 
November  18,  1925,  by  the  Goveniment  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
in  the  person  of  its  diplomatic  representative  in  the  L'nited  States, 
His  Excellency,  Sehor  Jos6  del  Carmen  Ariza. 

At  11  o’clock,  the  hour  set  for  the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony, 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  American  Republics,  high 
Government  oflicials  and  representatives  of  Washington  society — a 
distinguished  and  brilliant  assemblage — filled  the  Gallery  of  Heroes. 
Not  a  chair  was  vacant. 

While  the  audience  was  assembling,  a  selected  program  of  Domin¬ 
ican  music  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  Army  Band,  the  imme¬ 
diate  prelude  to  the  ceremony  being  the  overture  Duarte,  especially 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  Augusto  Vega,  the  leading  composer 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  overture  describes  in  the  most 
dramatic  manner  the  long  struggle  by  the  Dominican  patriots  for 
independence,  with  its  alternating  reverses  and  successes,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  final  achiev'ement  of  freedom. 

In  presenting  the  Dominican  Minister,  Senor  Ariza,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  referred  briefly  to  the 
noble  (jualities  of  the  Dominican  leader  and  patriot,  expressing 
himself,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Minister,  Me.mbers  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Linton,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
We  are  assembled  to-day  to  adtl  another  to  the  group  of  national 
heroes  who  adorn  this  splendid  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  No  one  who  visits  these  hallowed  precincts  can  fail  to  draw 
therefrom  inspiration  and  high  resolve  to  serve  his  country  and  his 
fellow  men.  Self-sacrifice,  abnegation,  service  to  country  and  to 
humanity  are  the  keynotes  of  the  lives  of  these  great  heroes. 
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We  ai-e  to-day  asseinhlod  to  admit  into  tliis  inspiriiif;  fellowship  a 
hero  for  whom  no  sacrifiee  was  too  »reat  and  who  has  given  to  the 
world  an  example  of  faith  and  devotion  of  which  his  country  and 
America  as  a  whole  may  well  he  proud.  The  presentation  of  the  bust 
of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  will  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Hon.  Jose  del  Carmen  Ariza. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Doctor  Rowe’s  remarks,  Minister  .iVriza 
delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  discourse  in  fluent  and  fault¬ 
less  English,  the  complete  text  of  which  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Secretary,  Dvdies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  name  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  bust  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  the  work  of  a  Domini¬ 
can  artist,  designed  to  stand  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  this  continent  as 
the  genuine  representation  of  the  nation  to  whose  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  he  devoted  his  entire  life. 

No  one  is  better  fitted  than  Duarte  to  represent  the  Dominican 
Repuldic  in  this  building,  dedicated  to  the  Union  of  the  Republics  of 
America  under  the  same  ideals  of  freedom  and  fraternity. 

On  the  .30th  day  of  November,  1821,  Licenciado  Jos6  Nunez  de 
Caceres  issued  a  declaration  of  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island,  declaring  it  at  the  same  time  an  adherent 
of  the  great  Colombian  Confederation.  He  undoubtedly  is  the 
Dominican  who  led  the  first  rebellion  against  the  mother  country, 
upholding  with  enthusiasm  those  ideals  of  emancipation,  whose 
results  were  made  doubly  sure  by  the  founding  of  the  several  Repub¬ 
lics  and  the  union  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. 

But  unfortunately  this  movement  for  independence  did  not  meet 
with  permanent  success,  for  although  it  put  an  end  to  Spanish  domi¬ 
nation,  it  was  the  origin  and  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  the  territory 
by  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti. 

The  Dominican  people  have  rendered  just  homage  to  those  illus¬ 
trious  men  who,  by  their  high  moral  quality  and  example,  contributed 
in  an  efficient  manner,  although  in  a  more  or  less  secondary  capacity, 
to  the  establishment  and  conservation  of  the  national  independence 
during  the  course  of  more  than  20  years. 

Unquestionably,  among  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  defense 
of  the  country  during  our  struggle  for  liberty,  the  military  figure  of 
Gen.  Pedro  Santana  is  preeminent.  As  a  man  of  arms,  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  defending  the  nation  in  our  frontier  conflicts,  but  lacking  in 
the  ideals  of  self-determination,  or  swayed  by  passion  or  error,  he  in 
1861  tarnished  the  glory  won  on  the  field  of  battle  bj’  bringing  about, 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  the  short-lived  reincorporation  with 
Spain. 
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Duarte,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  l)y  liis  deeds,  by  his  ideals,  by  his  life, 
is  for  the  Dominican  people  a  symbol,  the  incarnation  of  the  national 
ideal.  He  synthesizes  love  of  country,  sacrifice  for  its  independence, 
complete  selflessness,  respect  for  law  and  institutions,  and  above  all 
faith  unquenchable  in  the  destiny  of  the  country  as  an  autonomous 
state. 

The  movement  led  by  Nunez  de  Caceres  having  failed  and  foreign 
domination  forcibly  imposed,  the  Dominican  people  lost  all  hope  of 
regaining  their  sovereignty.  Their  numerical  inferiority  and  the 
])Overty  of  their  resources  seemed  to  condemn  in  advance  every 
attempt  founded  upon  their  own  efforts.  The  aid  of  the  new  Repub¬ 
lics  of  South  America  could  not  be  counted  on  as  thej'  were  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  problem  of  their  own  internal  organization  and  in 
gaining  recognition  of  their  international  ])ersonality.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  neighboring  sister  islands  of 
(’uba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  Spain  still  retained  as  the  precious 
remnants  of  her  great  colonial  power. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prevailing  pessimism  and  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  Duarte  conceived  his  revolutionary  project, 
and  on  July  lb,  1838,  he  formed  a  secret  society  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  ‘‘  The  Trinitarian,”  as  it  was  composed  of  nine  members, 
that  is  to  say,  three  groups  of  three  members  each. 

The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  did  not  dismay  these  nine  leaguers, 
who  inspired  with  faith  in  the  virtue  of  their  cause  and  Avithout  asking 
or  expecting  alien  assistance,  pledged  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
“to  cooperate  with  their  persons,  lives,  and  possessions”  to  “establish 
a  republic,  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  of  all  foreign  domination, 
which  should  be  called  the  Dominican  Republic.” 

The  signiflcance  which  the  Trinitarians  attributed  to  this  oath  was 
very  broad  and  transcendental.  Their  efforts  were  to  be  directed 
toward  a  double  objective:  The  expelling  of  the  invaders  from  the 
country  and  the  establishment  of  self-government  under  a  form 
essentially  democratic.  To  understand  the  important  part  assigned 
to  the  republican  ideal  in  the  program  of  the  Trinitarians  it  is  suffl- 
cient  to  note  that  this  form  of  government  is  specifically  set  forth  in 
the  very  name  of  the  future  nationality. 

This  lofty  conception  of  the  revolutionary  ideals  is  the  characteristic 
note  in  the  moA'ement  led  by  Juan  Pablo  Duarte.  The  simple  proc¬ 
lamation  of  independence  was  the  first  step,  an  event  of  the  moment. 
But  his  work  was  to  be  imi)crishable,  it  was  to  be  addressed  to  the 
generations  of  the  future.  For  this  reason  Duarte  was  not  content 
merely  to  spread  the  separatist  idea  by  every  means  within  his  power, 
from  the  secret  meeting  and  the  clandestine  publication,  to  the  veiled 
])lot  in  theatrical  representations,  but  he  also  devoted  himself  to 
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proj)aring  youth,  by  means  of  a])|)ropriate  civic  teacliing,  for  the 
regular  and  well  ordered  exercise  of  self  government. 

In  referring  to  this  educational  work,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
Peruvian  priest  Gaspar  Hernandez,  most  efficient  coworker  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Duarte,  who,  like  him,  was  persecuted  by  the  power  of 
oppression,  and  who  paid  with  ill  fortune  and  exile  for  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  Dominican  cause. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among  the  great  deeds  which  have 
merited  for  Duarte  the  title  of  “  Founder  of  the  Republic  ”  there 
figures  not  a  single  exploit  of  arms.  This  is  due  to  a  peculiar  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances,  which,  far  from  diminishing  the  merit  of 
his  work,  serves  to  emphasize  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  and  patriot 
who  laid  everything  on  the  altar  of  national  interest. 

The  leader  of  the  separatist  movement,  who  had  faced  every  danger 
in  order  to  spread  his  ideas,  who  had  given  to  the  cause  all  the  energy 
of  his  mind  and  all  his  worldly  possessions,  even  pei'suading  his 
hrothei-s  to  give  with  him  ‘‘all  that  they  had  inherited  from  their 
father”;  he  who  had  thus  given  his  all  for  the  Trinitarian  ideal  did 
not  enjoy  the  glory  of  participating  in  the  proclamation  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  took  place  during  his  absence  from  the  country,  on 
February  27,  1844.  Duarte,  nev'ertheless,  retained  the  moral  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  movement,  and  upon  his  return  from  exile  in  March,  1844, 
the  people  acclaimed  him  as  the  Father  of  their  country. 

Later  on,  circumstances  of  another  kind  separated  him  from  the 
direction  of  the  national  defense.  The  need  of  resorting  to  arms  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  territory  had  created  a  military  class,  and 
as  a  consequence  antagonistic  factions  arose  threatening  civil  war. 
Duarte  was  unable  to  prevent  or  conti’ol  this  struggle  of  personal 
ambitions.  Refusing  the  vote  of  his  numerous  followers,  he  preferred 
to  abandon  his  legitimate  aspirations  for  power  and  condemned  him¬ 
self  to  voluntary  exile,  which  lasted  until  1863.  In  that  year  he  learned 
of  the  annexation  to  Spain  brought  about  by  one  of  these  political 
factions,  and,  although  now  well  advanced  in  years,  returned  to  the 
country  to  offer  his  last  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  his 
people. 

Consequently  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  honoring  Duarte,  does 
not  honor  military  glory.  His  apotheosis  is  the  homage  merited  by 
the  eminent  patriot  whose  virtue  serves  as  an  example  and  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  highest 
consecration  of  the  Trinitarian  ideal,  which  Duarte  so  well  inter¬ 
preted  and  personified  with  his  unquenchable  faith  and  his  unceasing 
affirmation  of  the  eternal  rights  of  the  people  to  their  absolute 
autonomy. 
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As  the  prolonged  applause  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
Minister  Ariza’s  speech  died  away,  the  entire  audienee  rose  to  greet 
the  strains  of  the  Dominican  national  anthem,  while  the  young 
grandson  and  namesake  of  the  distinguished  orator  pulled  aside  the 
Dominiean  flag  which  veiled  the  bust  of  the  Hero,  the  work  of  a  noted 
Dominican  sculptor. 

The  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  president  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  then  accepted  the  gift  of  the  bust  in  the  name  of  that  Union, 
in  a  speech  the  text  of  which  follows  in  full: 

Mr.  Minister,  Members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  deem  it  a  very 
real  jirivilege  to  accept  this  beautiful  bust  on  behalf  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union.  This  splendid  company  of  national  heroes,  in 
which  Duarte  to-day  takes  his  place,  is  a  constant  inspiration  and 
stimulus  to  us  of  the  present  generation.  One  can  not  read  the  epic 
record  of  their  struggles  without  feeling  renewed  faith  in  the  great 
ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  which  they  constantly  held  before  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

Diverse  as  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  Republics  of  the 
American  continent  secured  their  indejiendence,  the  great  leaders  of 
the  movement  have  much  in  common.  Their  devotion  to  the  eause 
of  liberty  was  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration  to  their  fellow 
countrymen  and  to-day  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  present  generation. 

Of  all  the  heroes  of  American  independence,  none  showed  greater 
ilevotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  the  great  Dominican  leader 
in  whose  honor  we  are  here  assembled.  Nothing  that  we  can  do 
to-day  can  add  to  his  glory.  His  entry  into  this  American  Hall  of 
Fame  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  great  services  which  he  rendered 
to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  American  continent. 

In  accepting  this  bust  of  Duarte  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  I  desire  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union  to  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  their  generous  gift. 


TWENTY-THIRD  SESSION,  OCTOBER  1  TO  OCTOBER  13,  1925 


THK  1925  Conferonco  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  held 
in  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  October,  was  of  special 
interest  to  Americans  not  only  because  for  the  second  time 
in  the  long  history  of  this  association  it  was  held  on  United 
States  soil,  but  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  because  for  the  first  time 
its  agenda  included  a  Pan  American  session. 

The  moral  and  social  significance  of  this  session  can  hardly  be 
ov'crestimated.  It  is  a  clear  demonstration — if  one  were  needed — 
of  the  growing  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  American  nations,  not 
only  in  those  common  ])roblems  on  whose  solution  the  ultimate  pros- 
jierity  and  well-being  of  these  peoples  depend,  but  of  a  growing  en¬ 
largement  of  vision,  of  an  increasing  recognition  by  this  group  of 
young  and  vigorous  nations  that  mankind  is  essentially  one,  and  that 
nations,  like  men,  can  not  live  or  die  to  themselves. 

The  program  of  the  Pan  American  session,  which  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan  American  Union  the  afternoon  of 
October  2,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  Senator  William  B,  McKinley 
presiding. 

The  first  speaker  was  Senator  Swanson,  who  in  his  vigorous  and 
eloquent  style  explained  in  detail  the  work  of  the  Pan  .iVmerican 
Union  and  its  significance  as  an  international  and,  above  all,  an  inter- 
American  body.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  lack  of  space  it  is 
possible  to  reproduce  here  only  a  part  of  this  important  discourse, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union: 

.  .  .  For  a  period  of  more  than  three  decades  an  international  organization, 
whose  central  office  is  situated  in  Washington,  has  been  in  operation,  whose  work 
|K)ssesses  a  deep  significance  for  all  of  us  and  to  whose  activities  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention.  This  pleasant  duty  has  fallen  to  iny  lot  mainly  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  central  office  of  the  organization  lieing  located  in  Washington,  it 
has  probably  been  possible  for  me  to  follow  its  activities  somewhat  more  closely 
than  my  Latin  American  colleagues.  I  have  thus  been  placed  in  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  to  estimate  the  larger  significance  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  it  is  to  certain  general  aspects  of  this  work  that 
I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention. 
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As  early  as  1826  plenipotentiaries  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colom¬ 
bia  and  the  United  States  met  in  conference  to  consider  important  matters  of 
special  interest  to  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  strengthen  their 
friendship,  to  encourage  between  them  larger  commerce  and  intercourse.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  idea  of  this  conference  originated  with  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
eminent  soldier-statesman,  one  of  the  world’s  great  outstanding  figures,  a  rare 
combination  of  courage,  capacity,  and  character.  His  efforts  were  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States  and  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  and  influential  public  men.  This  conference  perfected  no 
permanent  organization.  The  principle  of  inter-American  cooperation  was  kept 
alive  by  international  conferences  between  groups  of  American  States  held  in 
1847,  IS50, 1864,  and  1877. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1881  that  the  plans  of  another  Pan  American  con¬ 
ference  took  definite  form.  The  then  eminent  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  realized  the  importance  of  bringing  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  American  continent  in  closer  touch  with  one  another  and  of  developing 
between  them  a  spirit  of  international  cooperation  which  would  contribute 
toward  the  solution  of  their  common  problems.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  the 
conference  when  it  eventually  assembled  on  Octol)er  2,  1889,  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  broadened.  Not  only  was  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  American  States  included  in  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  but,  also,  the  establishment  of  regular  and  frequent  communication 
between  the  American  States:  the  adoption  of  laws  to  protect  patents,  copy¬ 
rights  and  trade-marks;  definite  plan  of  international  arbitration,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  several  countries.  All 
the  Governments  of  the  .American  continent  were  represented  at  that  conference 
with  the  exception  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Without  burdening  you  with  further  details  of  this  first  conference,  there  were 
two  significant  results  to  which  I  desire  to  call  special  attention:  First,  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  hold  Pan  .American  conferences  at  stated  intervals,  and,  second,  to 
establish  a  permanent  central  office  or  bureau  which  should  function  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  this  conference.  The  recommendation  for  the  organization  of  a 
central  bureau  was  approved  on  March  29,  1890.  Under  the  terms  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  an  organization  was  established,  under  the  title  of  “International 
Union  of  American  Republics,”  for  the  prompt  collection  and  distribution  of  com¬ 
mercial  data  and  information.  The  union  was  to  act  through  a  bureau  called 
“The  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,”  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  serve  as  “a  medium  of  communication  and  correspondence  for  persons  applying 
for  information  with  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.”  The  report  of  the  committee  adopted  by  the  first  conference  is 
the  original  charter  of  the  bureau,  and  under  the  terms  of  this  document  the  bureau 
was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  In 
practice  it  was  found  that  this  provision  of  the  charter  to  a  large  extent  nullified 
the  international  character  of  the  bureau,  as  intended  by  the  first  conference. 

.Accordingly,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  Hon.  Richard  B.  Olney,  a  special  committee  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  Latin  .America  was  appointed  on  .April  1,  1896,  which  recommended  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  committee  of  five  members,  the  chairman  of  which  was  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  four  members  to  be 
taken  in  rotation  from  the  Latin  American  countries.  This  committee  was  to 
act  as  a  board  of  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  bureau. 

On  March  18,  1899,  this  executive  committee  of  five  members,  in  addition  to 
having  advisory  powers,  was  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  director,  secretary , 
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Photograph  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  delegates  and  members  of  their  families  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
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and  permanent  translators  of  the  bureau;  to  fix  their  salaries;  and  to  dismiss  them 
whenever  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do  so.  This  was  the  second  change  in 
the  original  charter  and  the  one  that  made  the  bureau  international  in  character, 
as  was  intended  by  the  first  conference. 

At  the  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States  the  name  of  the 
bureau  was  changed  from  “The  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics” 
to  “The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.”  The  resolution 
adopted  at  this  conference  provided  that  the  bureau  should  be  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  governing  board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  as  chairman,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  Governments 
represented  in  the  bureau  and  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

At  the  Third  International  Conference,  in  1906,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  no  funda¬ 
mental  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  bureau;  but  at  the  fourth 
conference,  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  the  scope  of  the  organization  was 
further  enlarged  and  the  name  changed  to  that  of  “Pan  American  Union.”  .  .  . 
From  its  early  beginning  as  a  commercial  bureau  it  has  developed  into  a  full- 
fledged  “Pan  American  Union,”  whose  activities  extend  far  beyond  the  com¬ 
mercial  field,  affecting  the  cultural  and  moral  relations  between  the  Republics  of 
the  American  continent,  as  well  as  their  commercial  ties.  •  .  . 

Although  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  use  compulsion,  it  is  inevitable  that  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  assemble  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  consider  matters  of  common  interest,  there  should 
develop  a  spirit  of  continental  solidarity;  an  atmosphere  of  international  good 
feeling  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  cordial  relations  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  continent  and  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  such 
disputes  as  have  arisen. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  work  performed  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
five  conferences  held  have  been  productive  of  most  beneficial  results.  These 
conferences  have  resulted  in  conventions  for  the  exchange  of  official,  scientific, 
literary,  and  industrial  publications;  for  establishing  the  status  of  naturalized 
citizens,  who  again  take  up  their  residence  in  the  country  of  origin;  for  the 
settlement  of  pecuniary  claims;  for  the  patent  of  inventions,  designs,  and  indus¬ 
trial  models;  for  protecting  trade-marks;  for  publicity  of  certain  documents; 
for  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  classification  of  merchandise,  and  treaties  to 
avoid  or  prevent  conflict  between  the  American  States. 

The  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Pan  American  Union  may,  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
venience,  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  ACTIVITIES  AFFECTING  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

The  Pan  American  Union,  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  Pan  American  con¬ 
ferences,  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  securing  the  ratification  of,  and  giving 
effect  to,  the  treaties,  conventions  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Pan  American 
conferences.  From  an  international  standpoint  this  is  a  most  important  func¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  confronting  all  international  con¬ 
ferences  is  the  absence  of  a  permanent  organization  to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  such  assemblies.  In  this  respect,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  per¬ 
formed  a  most  important  service.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  to  enumerate 
the  many  agreements  reached  at  the  Pan  American  conferences,  further  than 
those  previously  mentioned,  and  it  is  sufficient,  for  our  present  purposes,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  spared  no  effort  to  give 
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effect  to  the  many  conclusions  reached  by  the  Pan  American  conferences.  Tlie 
record  of  achievement  in  this  respect  is  most  encouraging. 

II.  ACTIVITIES  INTENDED  TO  SECURE  CLOSER  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  RELA¬ 

TIONS  BETWEEN  THE  REPUBLICS  OF  AMERICA 

Since  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  served  as  a 
great  center  of  information,  not  only  for  the  Governments  of  the  Republics 
of  America,  but  also  for  individual  citizens  w’ho  desire  data  relative  to  commercial 
and  financial  opportunities.  Equipped  with  a  well-organized  commercial  section, 
financial  section,  and  statistical  bqroau,  the  Union  is  ever  ready  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  information.  In  furthefance  of  this  purpo.se  the  Union 
also  publishes  each  month,  a  special  “Commerce,  Industry,  and  Finance” 
series. 

III.  ACTIVITIES  DESIGNED  TO  PROMOTE  CLOSER  CULTURAL  TIES  BETWEEN  THE 

REPUBLICS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Pan  .\merican  Union  is  equipped  with  a  well-organized  educational 
section  which  is  kept  in  close  touch  with  educational  developments  in  every 
section  of  tlie  American  continent.  The  liest  experience  of  Europe  and  America 
is  thereby  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Governments  and  educational  institutions. 
In  addition  thereto,  the  educational  division  aims  to  encourage  the  interchange 
of  professors  and  students  lietween  the  Republics  of  the  American  continent, 
and  furnishes  to  students  accurate  data  relative  to  conditions  of  admission, 
courses  of  study,  and  cost  of  living  in  the  countries  in  which  such  students  may 
wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  Union  also 
publishes  in  its  monthly  Bulletin,  a  special  “educational”  series  intended  to 
lilace  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governments  and  iieojiles  of  the  .\merican  continent 
the  most  recent  advances  in  educational  organization  and  method.  Constant 
effort  is  also  made  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
.\merican  Republics  in  the  schools  of  the  American  continent. 

IV.  ACTIVITIES  INTENDED  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

HYGIENE 

Tliere  is  established  at  the  Pan  American  Union  a  Pan  American  l^anitary 
Bureau,  whose  services  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  public  health  officers  through¬ 
out  the  American  continent,  and  which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  information 
relative  to  all  matters  affecting  public  health  and  hygiene.  The  sanitary  bureau 
publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  intended  specially  for  public  health  officers.  In 
addition,  the  Union  publishes  monthly  a  popular  series  dealing  with  “Public 
hjgiene  and  child  welfare,”  intended  to  educate  public  opinion  to  the  require¬ 
ments  and  necessities  of  public  sanitation. 

V.  ACTIVITIES  INTENDED  TO  BE  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICE  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT 

Inasmuch  as  agriculture  is  the  basic  industry  of  all  the  Republics  of  .America, 
and  especially  of  the  Latin  .\merican  Republics,  the  Union  publishes  monthly 
a  special  “agricultural”  series,  in  which  the  most  recent  information  relative  to 
agricultural  advance  is  set  forth  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  agriculturists 
throughout  the  American  continent. 

VI.  GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  more  specialized  activities,  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  publishes, 
at  stated  intervals,  monographs  and  pamphlets  intended  to  make  the  Republics 
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of  the  American  continent  better  known  to  one  anoti>er.  Tlie  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  is  tiie  official  organ  of  the  latter,  is  published  monthly 
in  the  English,  Hpanish,  and  Portuguese  languages,  giving  detailed  information 
relative  to  the  agricultural,  educational,  industrial,  and  financial  development  of 
the  Republics  of  America.  In  addition,  special  pamphlets  are  published  de¬ 
scriptive  of  each  of  the  countries  and  of  their  capital  cities.  A  general  guide  for 
Latin  American  tourists  in  the  United  States  and  for  visitors  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America  has  recently  been  published.  Each  year  a  series  of 
jiamphlets  reviewing  the  commerce  of  each  of  the  countries  is  also  issued. 

Through  these  publications,  closer  acquaintance,  closer  cultural  ties,  and 
closer  commercial  relations  are  fostered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  recital  that  the  Pan  American  Union  devotes  itself 
primarily  to  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  American 
Republics,  and  that  its  most  effective  activities  are  designed  to  place  the  best 
experience  of  each  of  the  Republics  at  the  disposal  of  all.  Not  only  is  the  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  thus  fostered,  but  the  es.sential  community  of  interests  and 
problems  is  strongly  emphasized.  In  no  case  is  any  attempt  made,  either  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  or  to  use  compulsion  in  securing  action.  Through  con¬ 
stant  united  action,  however,  a  continental  “e.sprit  de  corps”  is  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  which  is  of  incalculable  value,  even  in  the  settlement  of  purely  political 
questions  pending  between  the  Republics.  The  established  habit  of  united 
action  has  gradually  developed  a  viewpoint  under  which  any  question  pending 
between  two  or  more  Republics  assumes  a  continental  character  and  importance. 

An  outstanding  illustration  of  this  spirit  of  continental  solidarity  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  relations  flowing  from  this  policy  of  united  action  in  the  solution  of  purely 
political  problems  confronting  the  American  Governments  is  the  settlement, 
in  1914,  of  the  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  through  the 
mediation  of  .Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  Initiated  by  these  Governments,  as 
expressly  stated,  “for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  intere.sts  of  peace  and  civilization 
on  our  (the  American)  continent  and  with  the  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any 
further  bloodshed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cordiality  and  union  which  have  always 
surrounded  the  relations  of  the  Governments  and  the  peoples  of  America,”  the 
discussion  at  Niagara  Falls  resulting  from  this  offer  of  mediation  averted  what 
threatened  at  one  time  to  become  a  serious  clash  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  the  mediation  of  the  three 
sister  Republics  served  to  emphasize  the  principle  of  American  jjolicy  that 
disputes  between  any  two  Republics  of  the  .American  continent  are  a  matter  of 
real  interest  to  all,  and  that  political  questions  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means 
rather  than  by  a  recourse  to  force.  This  principle,  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  was  embodied  in  a  treaty  for  the  prevention 
of  conflicts  between  the  American  States,  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  any 
disiiutes  that  may  arise  between  the  nations  of  the  .American  continent. 

Tliere  is  gradually  developing  a  distinctly  .American  system,  not  in  any  sense 
antagonistic  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  designed  to  emphasize  the  unity 
of  interest  and  the  unity  of  problems  of  the  .American  Republics.  Such  a  spirit 
can  not  help  but  contribute  toward  the  development  of  good  feeling  on  the 
American  continent,  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  “Pax  Americana,”  and  may 
well  serve  as  an  example  to  the  world  at  large. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  antagonism  between 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  that  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  League  of  Nations  has  carefully  refrained,  out  of  deference 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  American  Republics,  from  addressing  itself  to 
distinctly  inter-.American  problems.  Furthermore,  the  activities  of  the  League 
are  largely  political  in  character,  in  the  .sen.se  that  the  covenant  of  the  League 
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sets  up  a  definite  machinery  for  the  prevention  of  aggressive  warfare.  Tlie  Pan 
American  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  distinctly 
political  questions.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  spirit  of  service  between  the 
American  Republics,  in  the  hope  and  with  the  thouglR  that  the  development  of 
such  a  spirit  of  coojMjration  will  make  it  relatively  easy  amicably  to  settle  any 
differences  that  may  arise.  The  fact  that  17  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
are  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  affect  the  functions  or  the  scope 
of  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  look  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  a  type  of  concrete  service  which  they  do  not,  and  can 
not,  obtain  from  any  other  source.  Even  if  the  United  States  were  to  enter  the 
League,  the  usefulness  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  would  remain  unchanged. 
The  spirit  of  continental  solidarity  which  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Union  has  con¬ 
stantly  fostered  does  not  involve  the  slightest  antagonism  to  Europe  or  to  any 
other  section  of  the  world.  It  simply  means  that  the  American  Republics,  by 
reason  of  their  conditions,  their  geographical  situation,  and  the  community  of 
ideals  which  have  dominated  their  political  development,  are  in  a  position  to 
give  to  the  world  an  example  of  international  helpfulness  and  international 
solidarity  which  means  a  real  service  to  humanity.  The  Pan  .American  Union 
is  a  potential  organization  promotive  of  the  peace,  progress,  and  good  will  of 
mankind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Swanson’s  address,  which  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause,  Senator  McKinley  ceded  the  chair  to 
Baron  Theodor  Adelswaerd,  former  Minister  of  Finance  of  Sweden 
and  President  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  who  introduced  the 
next  speaker,  Ur.  Pedro  de  Alba,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Mexican  Senate.  A  brief  oflBcial  r6sum6  of  his  address  follows: 

In  opening  his  address.  Senator  Alba  stated  that  he  brought  with  him  the 
greetings  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  greeting  which  he  was 
especially  delegated  to  give  in  his  own  language. 

The  senator  spoke  briefly  on  the  trend  in  Mexico’s  foreign  affairs  and  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  continent  in  general  from  a  secret  to  an  open  diplomacy, 
a  diplomacy  where  everything  is  absolutely  “above  board.” 

The  senator  summed  up  very  briefly  the  problems  facing  Mexico  to-day,  and 
expressed  his  wish  to  give  the  delegates  here  a  message  to  carry  back  to  their 
respective  countries  embodying  an  invitation  to  agricultural  experts  and  capi¬ 
talists  to  come  to  Mexico  where  they  are  so  sorely  needed. 

The  senator  also  spoke  of  the  progressive  legislation  now  before  the  Senate  of 
Mexico,  designed  to  enable  newcomers,  particularly  agricultural  workers,  to 
more  quickly  acquire  naturalization  in  that  country. 

He  referred  feelingly  to  those  heroes  who  participated  in  the  revolution  during 
those  early  and  trying  days  of  Mexican  history,  and  of  Mexico’s  tremendous 
debt  to  that  large  and  hitherto  mute  population  which  is  to-day  struggling 
upward  toward  freedom,  and  to  raise  itself  to  a  level  with  the  agricultural  laborers 
of  the  most  advanced  of  Mexico’s  sister  nations. 

He  also  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  existing 
to-day  between  the  nations  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  increasingly 
close  cooperation  between  financial,  educational,  social,  and  private  institutions, 
such  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  solving  the  many  problems,  social  and 
economic,  which  exist  in  both  American  continents. 

In  closing,  the  senator  extended  a  most  earnest  invitation  to  all  members  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  visit  his  country,  where  they  would  be  received 
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iu  tlie  same  liuspitable  spirit  and  find  the  same  generous  friendliness  which  the 
interparliamentarians  were  finding  in  Washington. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  Representative  Carl  R.  Chind- 
blom  of  the  United  States  Congress  assumed  the  speaker’s  chair, 
after  announcing  the  next  speaker,  Representative  Jos6  Ram6n 
Cruells,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cuban  National  Congress  and 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara.  A  brief 
version  in  English  of  his  remarks  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Cuban  delegation  to  the  Twenty-third  Conference  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  has  paid  me  the  signal  honor,  of  which  I  am  not  worthy,  of 
designating  me  to  give  in  their  name  and  that  of  the  Parliament,  Government 
and  people  of  Cuba,  their  most  cordial  and  fraternal  greetings  to  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  parliaments  of  the  world  here  assembled,  that  you,  in  turn,  may 
bear  these  greetings  to  your  respective  parliaments,  governments,  and  peoples. 

Before  everything  else,  I  wish.  Messieurs  Representatives,  to  ask  your  in¬ 
dulgence  for  the  fact  that  I  am  addressing  you  in  the  Spanish  language  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  at  ease  in  English  or  any  other  of  the  official 
languages  of  this  conference;  but  as  we  are  in  the  House  of  America,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  bear  with  me  in  using  the  language  spoken  by  18  of  the  American 
nations,  the  glorious  language  of  Cervantes,  the  language  in  which  C6rdoba 
directed  his  cavalry  squadrons  on  the  famous  field  of  Ayacucho,  the  language 
in  which  the  great  liberator  of  America,  Simon  Bolfvar,  signed  the  proclamation 
of  Cartagena,  and  that  in  which  the  first  cry  of  freedom  “Independence  or 
Death”  was  raised  by  the  Cuban  people. 

I  am  confident,  Messieurs  Representatives,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  which,  if  small  and  weak  when  it  came  into  being  in  Paris 
forty  years  ago,  has  since  become  great  enough  to  conceive  and  convoke  the  first 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  to  so  shape  the  conscience  of  the  world  that  the 
League  of  Nations  became  a  reality,  and,  finally,  to  assemble  here  on  this  glorious 
occasion  delegates  representing  42  national  congresses,  to  consider  how  best 
to  find  methods  for  the  prevention  of  war  and  its  train  of  horrors.  As  stated  by 
the  illustrious  United  States  Senator,  Mr.  Swanson,  we  are  not  dealing  with  things 
Utopian. 

I  appeal  to  you.  Messieurs  Representatives  from  Europe,  who  have  recently 
witnessed  the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  war  which  has  devastated  your  territory 
and  brought  death  and  destruction  to  vast  numbers  of  your  compatriots  whose 
lives,  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  were  cruelly  cut  off  in  their  prime. 

We  Amercian  delegates  also  have  experienced  the  horrors  of  war;  we  who, 
as  you  know,  have  paid  in  blood  for  the  priceless  possession  of  liberty:  on  the 
plains  of  Chacabuco  and  Maipu,  on  the  field  of  Boyacd;  we  who  have  seen  a  Boli¬ 
var  and  a  San  Martin,  like  condors,  cross  the  stupendous  wall  of  the  Andes  in 
unique  Homeric  gestures;  we  Cubans  w’ho  for  nearly  a  century  begged  the  blessed 
bread  of  liberty,  we  who  saw  our  Marti  like  a  Nazarene  travel  this  continent 
begging  aid  to  redeem  our  Fatherland,  only  to  die  in  tragic  but  glorious  unfulfill¬ 
ment;  w’e  who  saw  our  fields  ravaged  and  deserted,  our  cities  destroyed;  we,  I 
repeat,  know  the  horrors  of  war. 

This  is  why  the  Cuban  delegation  to  this  conference  will  present  a  resolution 
designed  to  prevent  any  friction  which  may  arise  between  the  states  culminating 
in  the  rupture  of  relations,  or  war.  This  is  why.  Messieurs  Delegates,  I  am 
here  to  beg  your  cooperation  in  that  noble  enterprise  and  particularly  that 
of  my  brethren,  the  delegates  from  the  American  nations.  I  am  convinced 
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that  it  is  our  duty  to  remove  this  lowering  cloud  from  the  lives  of  the  peoples; 
tnat  it  is  necessary  so  to  labor  that  with  your  cooperation  peace  may  become 
a  living  reality. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  great  motto  of  a  still  greater  Argentine:  America  for 
Humanity  as  a  Whole.  Only  thus  can  America  make  her  definite  and  enduring 
contribution  to  the  world. 

The  Chair  then  recognized  Dr.  Jose  Mattoso  Sampaio  Correa,  tlie 
distinguished  senator  who  represents  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
the  Congress  of  Brazil,  who,  speaking  in  the  Portuguese  language, 
made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  addresses  of  the  entire 
session.  The  text  of  his  address,  complete,  in  English  version,  im¬ 
mediately  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  The  delegates  of  the  countries 
represented  in  this  Twenty-third  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
will  not  feel  surprised  that  this  meeting  takes  place  under  the  roof  of  this  magnif¬ 
icent  building  dedicated  to  the  Pan  American  ideal.  We,  the  delegates  from 
Brazil,  firmly  believe  that  the  insertion  of  the  Pan  American  thesis  in  the  agenda 
of  the  conference  strongly  implies  the  recognition  by  all  the  nations  gathered 
here  of  the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  this  continent,  as  well  as  those  which 
preoccupy  the  thoughts  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

For  it  is  true  that  the  nations  of  this  continent,  most  of  which  are  present 
for  the  first  time  in  the  meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  whether 
they  occupy  the  north  of  the  continent  or  labor  in  the  vast  prairies  and  uplands 
of  the  south,  or  yet  those  which  in  the  central  part  of  this  continent  work  strenu¬ 
ously  toward  progress,  have  without  an  exception  always  endeavored  to  help 
one  another  and,  thanks  to  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  they  have  solved  peace¬ 
fully  many  grave  questions  of  international  import. 

We  are  wont  to  go  hand  in  hand,  holding  the  same  faith  of  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  whom  Eugenio  Base  spoke  in  the  last  Conference  in  Rome, 
confident  that  God  will  grant  us  the  infinite  enjoyment  of  seeing  our  fertile 
lands  always  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit.  This  is  the  dominant  feeling  among 
my  people,  as  it  is  also  the  feeling  of  all  peoples  living  in  this  continent,  whether 
they  trace  their  origin  from  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  or  have  sprung 
from  immortal  Rome,  upon  whose  legal  institutions  they  have  based  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  political  and  social  organization.  We  wish  to  believe  that  our 
coming  here,  although  lie  it  said  as  late  arrivals,  will  add  a  new  interest  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  will  yield  an  abundant  harvest 
of  benefit  towards  the  conquest  of  universal  peace.  The  proclamation  of  this 
truth  is  not  ours;  it  came  from  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Twenty-third  meeting 
of  the  Union,  Dr.  Walter  Schucking,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  who,  speaking 
of  the  parliamentary  control  of  the  foreign  policies  of  Europe,  advised  all  national 
groups  to  “follow  the  example  of  the  South  American  Republics,  substituting 
the  ministry  of  international  affairs  for  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.”  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  name,  reminding  us  of  Shakespeare’s  question,  “  What’s 
in  a  name?  ”  What  is  important  is  to  make  it  understood  to  all  citizens  that 
it  is  not  foreign  questions  that  are  dealt  with,  but  questions  which  touch  the  vital 
interests  of  the  countries,  questions  that  in  this  epoch  of  world  economics  and 
the  League  of  Nations  go  even  beyond  national  limits. 

What  has  been  said  was  acknowledged  by  Senator  Fontaine  when  he  reminded 
us  tliat  the  idea  of  the  criminality  of  war  is  accepted  by  public  opinion  in  America. 
Another  eminent  delegate.  Senator  Merlin,  of  France,  tracing  in  his  speech  yester¬ 
day  the  development  of  the  international  spirit,  declared  that  we  all  wish  to 
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suppress  war,  this  horrible  and  abominable  thing  which  rises  despite  all  appear¬ 
ances  of  peace  and  which  must  definitely  be  eradicated  from  humanity  and  be¬ 
come  only  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream.  He  cmpliasized  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
the  idea  of  solidarity,  beginning  with  the  union  of  peoples  of  the  old  continent, 
must  also  extend  to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Among  us,  the 
American  nations,  the  problems  of  national  formation  are  solved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principle  of  democracy,  which  permits  of  the  settlement  of  our 
boundary  questions  on  a  judicial  basis  without  resort  to  war  of  conquest,  by  arbi¬ 
tration,  whose  awards  have  always  been  upheld  by  a  wholesome  idealism  com¬ 
mon  to  the  peoples  of  the  new  continent,  who  know  how  to  remain  themselves 
without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  others.  The  Brazilian  Republic,  for  in¬ 
stance,  inserted  in  article  88  of  its  political  charter  the  declaration  that  “under 
no  circumstances  whatever  w'ould  it  wage  a  war  of  conquest,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  itself  or  allied  with  other  nations.”  In  doing  so  it  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  received  from  the  Empire  which,  victorious  in  the  war  with  Paraguay,  did 
not  annex  an  inch  of  territory  of  its  former  adversary,  which,  by  this  very  reason, 
became  its  good  friend  of  to-day. 

Likewise  Brazil  submitted  to  arbitration  boundary  questions,  which  were 
decided  in  1895  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  in  1901,  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Switzerland;  in  1904,  by  the  King  of  Italy,  in  which  our  interests 
were  opposed  by  France  and  England;  signed  in  1903  the  treaty  of  Petropolis 
with  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  settling  peacefully  the  question  with  that  country, 
and  finally,  by  the  same  peaceful  means,  cleared  our  boundary  controversies 
with  the  Republics  of  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Dutch  Guiana.  So  it  is, 
that  having  common  boundaries  with  all  South  American  countries  except 
Ecuador  and  Chile,  the  history  of  Brazil  does  not  record  any  of  the  serious 
incidents  which  so  much  preoccupy  the  nations  of  Europe.  This  goes  to  show 
that  we  have  upheld  the  spirit  of  human  solidarity,  which  gives  us  the  right  to 
be  present  among  you,  being  confident  that  we  are  entitled  to  cooperate  toward 
the  solution  of  the  vital  problems  of  mankind  at  the  present  hour. 

The  Hon.  Frank  Kellogg  was  right  in  saying  that  “as  a  result  of  this  wonderful 
degree  of  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  people  and  of  their  combined  action, 
there  were  established  in  substantially  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  representative  democracies  very  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.” 
The  Secretary  of  State  also  added  that  “arbitration  and  judicial  settlements  have 
a  conspicuous  place  and  arc  powerful  instruments  fur  peace,  but  these  must  be 
more  than  treaties  and  conventions;  these  must  be  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  a 
willingness  to  submit  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlements.  How  many  nations 
have  been  plunged  into  war  by  a  false  sense  of  patriotism!”  As  I  have  already 
said  to  you,  we,  the  Americans,  do  not  harbor  this  false  sense  of  democracy. 

The  nations  of  this  continent  do  not  have  and  never  have  had  secret  pacts,  but 
to  the  contrary,  our  treaties  have  always  been  made  public,  subject  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  approval  of  our  Parliaments.  Are  you  not  trying  to  lead  the 
countries  w'hich  you  represent  along  the  same  path,  thus  recognizing  that 
sovereignty  resides  with  the  people  and  these  do  not  wish  war?  This,  gentlemen, 
has  been  our  very  conception  and  hence  the  fruitful  peace  w’hich  has  always 
reigned  among  us. 

Nearly  170  years  ago  Montesquieu,  mainly  preoccupied  at  that  time  with 
questions  pertaining  to  European  countries,  inquiring  of  the  future  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  of  America,  foresaw  the  coming  difficulties  of  the  mother 
countries  and  wrote  in  “L’Esprit  des  Lois”;  “  It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  question  whether  Spain  could  not  carry  on  alone  the  trade  with  the 
Indies  or  whether  it  would  not  be  l)etter  for  her  to  make  it  free  to  all  nations. 
I  only  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  offer  the  least  obstacle  which  the  prac- 
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ticc  may  permit.  This  is  the  principle  that  must  be  examined  without  further 
consideration  regarding  the  safety  of  the  Indies,  the  utility  of  a  single  system  of 
customs,  and  the  dangers  of  a  great  change.”  That  great  change  occurred  50 
years  later  as  a  result  of  what  Montesquieu  and  the  statesmen  of  his  time  had 
started  in  Europe,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  In  Brazil  that  change 
began  when  on  the  22d  of  January,  1808,  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  escaped 
the  French  invasion  and  established  in  the  colony  the  seat  of  Government.  This 
paved  the  way  to  a  new  Empire.  On  the  25th  of  January  of  the  same  year  the 
jmrts  of  Brazil  were  opened  to  international  trade,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  free¬ 
dom  of  industry  was  decreed  and  this  because,  like  the  founders  of  this  great 
country  which  so  generously  has  welcomed  us,  “  w’C  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.” 

Like  the  peoples,  nations  have  also  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  In  order  to  uphold  them  the  world  may  count  upon  the 
unfaltering  faith  of  Pan  Americanism.  Toward  that  end  we  shall  substitute  the 
truth  without  fetters  for  the  international  conventionalism  that  has  dominated 
the  world  in  the  past,  and  establish  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  selfish  agree¬ 
ments  the  sound  school  of  lil)eral  principles.  This  is  the  program  that  we  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  and  that  we  shall  carry  through. 

The  senator  from  Brazil  was  followed  closely  by  Senator  Ismael 
Cortinas,  of  the  National  Congress  of  Uruguay,  whose  brief  but 
forcible  and  eloquent  speech  was  punctuated  with  loud  and  frequent 
applause,  and  which,  in  condensed  English  version,  is  as  follows: 

The  senator  from  Uruguay  began  by  saying  that  as  a  citizen  of  Uruguay,  he 
felt  that  he  was  in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  land,  “while  in  this  Pan  .\mcrican 
Union  Building,  this  House  and  shrine  of  America.” 

Referring  to  the  policy  of  Uruguay  he  declared  that  it  had  been,  from  the 
l>eginning  of  its  national  existence,  consistently  for  peace,  that  as  the  dele¬ 
gates  there  present  well  knew  Uruguay,  in  international  congresses,  had  always 
concerned  itself  in  the  active  promotion  of  any  objective  which  tended  to  the 
settlement  of  national  and  international  disputes  by  peaceful  methods  and 
toward  the  elimination  of  armed  conflict  in  America.  He  reminded  the  con¬ 
ference  that  Uruguay  from  the  time  of  its  inception  has  been  a  country  which 
has  insured  the  most  ample  liberty  to  all  its  citizens  and  the  most  complete 
protection  of  their  inherent  rights;  a  country  which  in  its  dealings  with  its 
neighbors  and  the  world  in  general  has  always  believed  in  open  diplomacy;  a 
country  whose  treaties  and  pacts  were  openly  reached  and  scrupulously  observed. 

Senator  Cortinas  declared  his  agreement  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Brazilian  speaker  who  preceded  him,  particularly  along  the  line  of  the  need 
of  greater  publicity  in  treaty  making  and  a  higher  regard  for  a  more  exact  ob¬ 
servance  of  not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  international  law  and  comity. 

He  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  Uruguay,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  American  continent — although  it  is  the  smallest,  geographically — 
has  scrupulously  protected  the  rights  and  guaranties  of  its  adopted  citizens,  and 
in  providing  for  the  fullest  and  most  ample  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people — 
particularly  of  the  will  of  the  common  people. 

The  Uruguayan  senator  ended  by  making  a  strong  plea  for  the  inclusion, 
as  one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  of  the  Spanish 
tongue:  the  speech  of  Cervantes,  the  speech  of  those  intrepid  conquistadores 
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wlio  brought  to  Americii  (he  civilization  of  Spain  and  of  Euro|Hi  (prolonged 
applause),  and  his  deep  conviction  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Parliamentary 
Union  would  be  greatly  enriched  by  reason  of  (he  inclusion  of  that  great,  golden 
tongue.  (Renewed  applause) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Cortinas’s  address,  Chairman  Chind- 
blom  introduced  Senor  Don  Ezequiel  Padilla,  President  of  the 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  chairman  of  the  Mexican  delega¬ 
tion,  who  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and  forceful  address,  the  official 
English  version  of  which  is  given  herewith; 

Messieurs  Representatives  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union;  We  arc 
here  to  speak  about  the  common  interests  of  our  countries.  The  auspices  could 
not  be  more  favorable.  We  do  not  have  the  official  character  that  makes  words 
flow  from  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  tradition  of  insincerity  which  nourishes 
diplomacy.  We  are  not  obliged  to  observe  the  formal  and  rigid  conventions 
of  Governments,  and  to  the  representatives  of  either  strong  or  weak  nations  this 
freedom  gives  the  noble  opportunity  to  be  sincere  in  their  expositions,  and  to  open 
to  the  world’s  opinion  a  path  to  justice  that  is  often  clouded  and  lost  within  the 
unbending  confines  of  the  international  protocol. 

Let  us  speak,  then  of  our  Latin  America.  This  building  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  pervaded  by  the  continental  ideal  consecrated  by  Jefferson,  when  he 
named  the  Americas  as  the  home  of  the  world’s  liberty,  and  by  the  genius  of 
Bolivar  with  his  immortal  dream  of  enveloping  them  in  an  indissoluble  fraternity. 

Mutual  knowledge  is,  for  men  as  well  as  for  countries,  one  of  the  secrets  of 
peace.  To  know  each  other  is  to  understand  each  other.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  Mr.  Blaine  based  his  enthusiasm  for  holding  in  the  United  States 
one  of  the  Pan  American  Congresses  upon  the  generous  wish  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  should  know  the  American  people.  It  can  be  affirmed  that 
the  aim  of  this  statesman  has  been  attained  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Latin- 
American  nations,  which  have  succeeded  in  comprehending  the  positive  moral 
grandeur  of  the  soul  of  the  United  States.  We  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
soul  of  the  American  masses,  and  we  have  found  that  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great 
ideal,  disciplined  by  labor,  that  the  true  strength  of  this  portentous  community 
of  men  resides.  Above  the  wonderful  material  greatness  which  has  been  attained, 
there  can  be  perceived,  high  in  the  skies,  the  fiery  pillar  of  the  greatest  principles 
which  have  enlightened  the  progress  of  men.  There  is  no  generous  cause  in 
defense  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  there  is  no  aim  requiring  virile  effoit  to 
promote  human  welfare,  that  does  not  find  a  privileged  place  within  the  heart  of 
the  true  American.  Why,  then,  is  there  not  a  single  Latin-.\merican  country 
which  has  not  suffered  from  the  powerful  people  of  the  United  States? 

In  his  testament  to  the  American  people,  that  masterpiece  which  is  a  glory  of 
the  generous  feelings  of  humanity,  Washington  recommended  international  isola¬ 
tion  as  a  duty  to  the  statesmen  who  were  in  future  to  govern  the  destinies  of  the 
country  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  This  advice,  in  connection  with  the  course 
of  American  history,  has  kept  the  people  apart  from  international  questions, 
in  which  their  attention  has  never  been  awakened.  The  vast  stream  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  States  has  lacked  the  purifying  strength  of  public  opinion. 
The  sentiment  of  justice  that  motivates  all  the  impulses  of  the  masses  of  this 
great  community  has  rarely  been  able  to  penetrate  the  closed  precincts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomacy. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  national  soul  of  the  United  States  is  ignorant  of 
the  living  ideals  of  Latin  America,  and  why  in  the  tumultous  lives  of  those 
nations  it  frequently  perceives  only  unruliness  and  disorder.  Very  seldom  does 
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it  discern  the  purpose  of  a  strife  ennobled  by  its  aspiration  towards  the  ideal. 
Mexico’s  case  is  eloquent: 

We  Mexicans  have  lived  a  history  over  which  fatality  has  reigned  as  over  a 
great  classical  tragedy.  In  this  century,  wherein  the  sense  of  historic  interpreta¬ 
tion  has  been  deeply  humanized,  it  has  been  understood  that  all  the  tendencies 
and  philosophies  w’hich  animate  social  dynamics  are  ephemeral,  and  that  only 
the  sacrifice,  suffering  and  labor  incorporated  by  generations  in  their  aspiration 
towards  the  ideal  continue  to  hold  the  respect  of  the  world  conscience.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  struggle  that  Mexico  lias  begun,  in  the  midst  of  home 
disasters  and  unjustified  external  aggressions,  to  slowly  and  hardly  conquer  a 
l)etter  future,  represents  one  of  the  most  imposing  dramas  in  the  eternal  struggle 
of  mankind,  and  deserves  sympathy  from  every  country.  Primitive  men  sub¬ 
dued  by  legendary  conquerors  laid  the  foundations  of  our  nationality,  which  has 
neither  in  its  past  that  inheritance  of  discipline  and  industry  w’hich  creates  modern 
civilization,  nor  in  the  geographical  structure  of  the  country  the  facilities  of  a 
nature  indulgent  to  the  w’ork  of  the  unskilled.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
only  possible  exploitation  was  the  exploitation  of  the  conquered  by  the  conqueror, 
of  the  subjugated  working  classes  by  the  feudal  master. 

Lincoln  stated  that  the  American  people  were  in  need  of  a  definition  of  freedom. 
“We,”  said  this  illustrious  representative  of  redemption,  “admit  that  the  word 
‘liberty’  means  the  right  of  man  to  dispose  of  himself  and  of  the  product  of  his 
labor;  while  to  others  it  means  the  right  to  make  use,  as  it  pleases  them,  of  other 
men  and  of  the  product  of  their  work.” 

It  is  this  thought  which  has  written  the  most  bloody  pages  of  Mexican  history . 
Indomitable  Nature  has  imposed  upon  man  the  exploitation  of  man.  With  a 
Marxist  interpretation  which  bases  history  upon  economic  forces,  we  might, 
define  our  tumultous  i)ast  as  that  of  a  country  exploitable  only  by  the  strength 
of  modern  capital  and  imi)cnetrable  to  primitive  and  unskilled  man.  We  lack 
every  natural  endowment  on  which  the  first  civilizations  were  based — long 
rivers  of  slow  current,  regular  rainfall,  vast  prairies — which  created  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  empires,  the  great  cities  of 
medieval  Europe,  and  the  modern  civilizations  of  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi, 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata.  We  have  all  the  innumerable  riches 
made  proverbial  through  the  generous  lyricism  of  Humboldt.  But  it  has  been 
necessary  to  attract  and  invite  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  help  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  modern  industrial  civilization,  the  support  of  powerful  capital  that 
subdues  the  resistance  of  Nature.  The  fate  of  independent  Mexico  has  been, 
therefore,  to  vanquish  conditions  that  can  be  conquered  only  through  capital  and 
industry,  and  to  overcome  at  the  same  time  the  tradition  of  a  feudal  minority. 
Civilization  has  knocked  at  our  door  armed  with  every  weapon  that  subdues 
the  most  indomitable  obstacles  of  nature,  but  first  it  was  necessary  to  redeem 
the  working  classes.  Such  is  the  economic  interpretation  of  our  history.  But 
the  economic  forces  which  influence  history  do  not  prevent  noble  passions  from 
fighting  against  low  human  motives  for  the  destiny  of  peoples.  Such  was  the 
superhuman  strife  of  our  forebears,  such  the  task  of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

We  understand  now  that,  according  to  the  phrase  of  Renan,  “to  redeem  the 
spirit  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  above  material  necessities;”  that  modern  industry 
means  protection  to  the  worker;  that  wherever  men  tragically  struggle  with 
might  and  main  against  inexorable  and  implacable  nature;  that  w'herever  lack 
of  opportunity  pushes  men  into  despair  and  evil,  there  enlightened,  fruitful 
capital,  the  ally  of  man,  humanitarian  capital,  as  President  Calles  calls  it,  will  be 
God’s  blessing,  an  instrument  of  history  to  achieve  in  the  future  the  redemption 
of  peoples  who  are  dishonored  by  the  hunger  and  ignorance  of  the  masses.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  make  the  wt)rkiiig  classes,  assisted  by  active  capital,  prevail 
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over  the  idle  possessors  of  idle  capital.  Ignorance  of  all  these  truths  has  fre¬ 
quently  misled  public  opinion  on  Mexico.  Only  thus  can  the  hostile  actions 
noticed  on  many  occasions  beyond  our  borders  be  explained. 

When  the  impulses  producing  the  Mexican  disturbances  are  once  understood 
in  this  light,  the  spirit  feels  a  generous  sympathy,  and  the  hostility  that  im¬ 
patiently  waited  for  their  conclusion  is  disarmed.  The  result  would  be  similar 
if  we  were  to  study  the  annals  of  Latin  American  countries  one  by  one.  We 
are  connected  through  common  bonds  of  tradition  and  language,  and  therefore 
we  should  strive  that  the  United  States,  the  country  which  can  harm  us  the  most 
and  from  which,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  receive  the  strongest  saving  impulse, 
may  more  deeply  understand  the  purposes  expressed  by  Mr.  Olney  in  1895, 
when  he  affirmed  that  geographical  proximity,  natural  sympathy  and  similarity 
of  imlitical  constitutions  should  make  the  United  States  a  friend  and  ally  of 
Latin  America.  “Between  the  United  States,’’  said  Mr.  Blaine  in  1881,  “and 
the  other  American  Republics  there  can  be  neither  enmity,  nor  jealousy,  nor 
rivalry,  nor  mistrust.  ’’  And  the  hour  is  every  day  nearer  when  these  words  will 
cease  to  Ik;  a  counterfeit  ideal.  “The  United  States  has  l>cgun  to  look  toward 
foreign  countries,”  said  President  Wil.son,  referring  to  the  people  of  his  country. 
The  most  earnest  and  profound  wish  of  I^atin  America  is  to  lx;,  in  our  turn, 
imdcrsttKKl  by  the  American  people.  We  feel  unquestionably  justified  in 
claiming  a  right  to  hoix;  that  this  great  community  may  understand  the  soul  of 
Latin  America;  that  it  may  understand  that  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  every 
Latin  American  country,  small  though  it  may  lx;,  has  the  strength  of  that  tradi¬ 
tion  and  history  cherished  by  every  nation  of  true  moral  grandeur.  And  these 
noble  purposes  have  in  these  interparliamentary  conferences  their  highest  tribune. 
May  we  forthwith  obtain  the  victory  of  having  the  Spanish  language  also  made 
official,  and  of  making  heard  in  it  the  real  pleas  and  the  hopes  of  Latin 
.\mcrican  countries.  Ijct  us  foster  also  the  plan,  to  take  the  form  of  a  project 
to  lx;  presented  to  this  assembly,  of  making  common  to  all  the  parliaments 
affiliated  with  this  Congress  its  delilx'rations  regarding  international  injustices  or 
conflicts,  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  countries  who  have  representatives  in  these 
conferences  may  know  directly,  through  their  own  parliaments,  the  nature  of 
said  conflicts,  and  that  the  peoples,  who  suffer  the  real  consequences  of  war, 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  known  the  censure  of  their  representative 
assemblies  and  of  trying  to  establish,  above  the  dictates  of  Governments,  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  justice  which  shall  do  away  with  the  oppression  of  strong  countries. 

We  ought  to  feel  inspired  with  faith  in  the  bosom  of  this  assembly,  which, 
while  it  may  appear  to  lx;  dominated  by  eloquence,  is  in  reality  producing  that 
powerful  publicity  which  brings  into  frank  and  unimpeded  contact  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Latin  American  parliaments 
should  give  it  their  effective,  enthusiastic,  untiring,  and  energetic  cooperation. 
P'rom  this  place  our  peoples  will  receive  a  treasure  of  hope,  for  if  silence  is  the 
aid  of  evil  designs  and  the  ally  of  force,  publicity  and  open  discussion  are  the 
support  of  the  weak  and  of  the  principle  of  justice.  Thus  these  parliaments  may 
lx;  converted  into  a  flaming  torch  held  high  over  the  conspiratory  darkness  of 
isolation — a  light  to  lighten  ourselves  and  the  whole  world. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Carlos  Grisanti,  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Venezuela,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Delegates,  and  Ladies:  In  speaking  in  this  beautiful  edi¬ 
fice,  which  might  well  be  called  the  hearthstone  of  the  patriotism  of  the  American 
family  of  nations,  I  must  render  my  homage  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  great  statesman  who  conceived  and  fostered  the  worthy  idea  of 
founding  this  institution,  and  who  labored  with  singular  efficiency  to  establish 
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the  solidarity  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  I  must  also  render  homage  to 
that  eminent  Venezuelan,  Francisco  Javier  Yanes,  who  applied  both  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  his  heart  during  long  years  to  its  service.  And  similarly  it  is  simple 
justice  only  to  pay  an  enthusiastic  tribute  of  praise  to  the  actual  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  has  dedicated  himself, 
his  high  qualifications  and  talents,  to  this  noble  cause;  as,  also,  to  his  principal 
collaborator.  Dr.  Gil  Borges,  who  is  well  fitted  by  rea.son  of  his  high  personal 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  to  discharge  the  important  duties  with  which  he  has 
been  encharged. 

The  Congre.ss  of  Venezuela  received  the  invitation  to  participate  in  this  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Conference  with  exceptional  intere.st.  It  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  when  it  is  rememl)ered  that  Venezuela  is  entitled,  from  every  point  of 
view,  to  take  a  dignified  part  in  such  an  assembly,  more  particularly  in  view  of 
its  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  arbitration  as  a  means  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  differences  which  may  ari.se  among  nations — which  is  one 
of  the  principal  topics  for  discussion  in  this  conference. 

Already  in  1822  and  1823,  Greater  Colombia,  which  then  included  Ecuador 
and  V'enezuela,  had  celebrated  treaties,  directed  toward  this  worthy  objective, 
with  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Chile  and,  later  on,  she  celebrated  still  other  such  treaties 
with  the  United  Provinces  [.Argentina  and  lYuguay]  and,  al.so,  with  Central 
.America.  And  it  was  not  long  afterwards  that  she  convoked  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  create  an  a.ssembly  which  would  dimin¬ 
ish  the  possibility  of  armed  conflict  between  the  .American  nations.  .And  it  is 
but  the  merest  justice  to  add  that  this  conception  of  the  powerful  brain  of  Bolfvar 
carried  the  germ  of  the  actual  League  of  Nations. 

Greater  Colombia  was  dissolved  only  after  the  Sun  of  Liljerty  had  reached  its 
zenith  in  America;  and  Venezuela  has  consistently  persevered  with  the  utmost 
good  will  in  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  arbitration  and,  by  means  of  this 
civilizing  method,  she  has  managed  to  solve  her  own  trouble.some  international 
questions. 

From  the  dawn  of  her  independenee  Venezuela  has  recognized  still  another  great 
principle  of  justice:  The  c<iuality  of  foreigners  and  nationals  in  the  enjoyment 
and  exercise  of  civil  rights,  an  ccpiality  which  was  e.stabli.shed  in  1811  by  the 
first  Constitution  of  the  Republic.  .And  Bolfvar,  after  his  triumphal  progress 
from  Cdcuta  to  Caracas  in  1813,  issued  a  decree  inviting  the  sons  of  every  nation 
to  settle  on  our  soil,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  receive  a  cordial  welcome 
and  that  nature,  so  prodigal  with  us,  would  generously  reward  their  labors. 
The  same  principle  is  in  force  to-day,  with  but  two  exceptions. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  listened  to  the  preceding  six^akers  as  they 
expressed  their  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  are  heartily  shared  by  the  V'enezuelan 
delegation.  This  agreement  may  be  taken  to  show  that  the  peoples  of  America 
are  one  in  bending  their  efforts  toward  moral  and  intellectual  advance,  as  well  as 
toward  the  increase  of  their  industry  and  commerce. 

The  applause  of  this  assembly  which  greeted  the  proposal  of  the  Uruguayan 
delegate  that  Spanish  should  be  included  among  the  official  languages  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  is  an  evidence  that  such  inclusion  would  be  an  act 
of  justice  which  is  confidently  anticipated. 

I  can  not  close  without  paying  a  sincere  tribute,  in  the  name  of  the  Venezuelan 
delegation,  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  having  communicated  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  the  enthusiasm,  vigor,  and  grandeur  with  which  that  great 
people  informs  every  ta.sk  to  which  it  lends  its  valued  cooperation. 

The  Venezuelan  delegation  fervently  hopes  that  the  Pan  American  I^nion  may 
continue  to  give  its  signal  and  transcendent  services  to  the  cause  of  the  progress 
and  solidarity  of  the  Nations  of  America. 
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The  Colombian  delegation,  headed  by  Seiior  Don  Antonio  Jos6 
Uribe,  member  of  the  Colombian  Congress,  charter  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  law,  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  was  not  represented  in  the 
list  of  speakers  in  the  Pan  American  session.  The  following  state¬ 
ment,  prepared  by  Senator  Roberto  Botero  Saldarriaga,  was  however 
presented  by  that  delegation: 

The  delegates  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  Washington  Conference 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  found  that  most  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
program  of  that  conference  had  little  or  no  direct  bearing  upon  either  the  needs 
or  the  interest  of  their  country.  Nevertheless,  for  reasons  of  international 
courtesy  and  solidarity,  and,  above  all,  in  obedience  to  that  impulse  of  a  people 
which  marks  a  given  period  of  social  and  economic  development,  we  have  come 
as  attentive  observers  to  study  the  orientations  so  anxiously  sought  for  by  the 
different  peoples  of  the  world  in  this  hour  of  reconstructive  actualitj’. 

Colombia,  in  so  far  as  its  political  constitution  is  concerned,  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exclusively  of  the  parliamentary  regime.  But,  historically,  it  has  been 
its  Parliament  which,  in  distinct  epochs  of  its  existence,  has  saved  both  demo¬ 
cratic  and  republican  institutions  in  the  most  dangerous  crises,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  this  institution  tends  to  become  stronger  and  more  highly  jjerfected 
in  our  people,  whose  characteristic  is  undoubtedly  toward  the  most  ample  concep¬ 
tion  and  application  of  the  spirit  of  progress  to  its  political  and  social  life. 

Colombia,  with  the  utmost  serenity  of  spirit,  is  ready,  through  its  delegation, 
to  take  advantage  of  everything  which  can  contribute  to  its  political  evolution 
and  progress.  We  bring  with  us  no  memorial  of  international  grievances,  no 
formula  of  preventive  measures  which  might  lend  itself  to  the  realization  of 
ambitious  expositions  of  any  sort  whatever.  No;  we  come  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  with  our  neighbors,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  the  pacific  and  honorable 
solution  of  our  frontier  difficulties  is  drawing  to  its  happy  conclusion. 

Our  work  at  the  present  time  is  essentially  constructive;  we  live  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peace  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  ennobled  and  dignified  our 
national  life.  We  have  adopted  from  the  United  States  much  of  its  fiscal  legis¬ 
lation  and  administrative  machinery,  and  from  its  i>eople,  which  to-day  march 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  shall  receive  daily,  and  daily 
shall  adapt  to  the  social  conditions  and  ambient  in  which  we  live,  everything 
which  is  within  our  reach  and  capacity,  and  most  particularly  do  we  desire  to 
learn  from  them  how  to  transmute  our  ideals  into  action. 


“SUN-UP”  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
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By  Margaret  Thomas 

Public  Information  Service,  American  Red  Cross 

Retrospect  is  agreeable  when  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  summer  of  1923  the  Bulletin  prophesied  that  the 
first  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference,  then  to  be  held 
in  Buenos  Aires,  November  25  to  December  6  of  that  year, 
would  start  a  new  day  for  the  Red  Cross  in  Latin  America.  It 
has  .  .  .  and  a  new  day  for  the  Red  Cross  means  new  life  in  pub¬ 
lic  health — or  new  health  in  public  life,  whichever  way  one  prefers  to 
look — and  new  impetus  to  a  citizenship  of  the  world  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  East  had  had  its  conference  in  Bangkok,  in  November,  1922; 
Europe  had  had  its  session  in  Warsaw,  in  April,  1923;  and  Pan 
America  followed  with  its  meetings  in  Buenos  Aires  in  November- 
December  of  the  same  year.  Out  of  none  has  sprung  greater  results 
than  in  Latin  America.  In  several  of  the  18  American  countries 
which  to-day  have  Red  Cross  societies,  it  stimulated  and  intensified 
wider  activity.  Two  others  of  the  remaining  4  republics  follow¬ 
ing  that  stimulus  are  in  process  of  organizing  such  societies.  And  of 
the  13  American  countries  w'hich  now  have  a  Junior  Red  Cross  sec¬ 
tion,  9  have  been  formed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  interest  aroused; 
two  others,  moreover,  are  in  process  of  arranging  such  a  section.  In 
addition,  Uruguay  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those  nations  whose  chil¬ 
dren  engage  in  international  correspondence,  and  Costa  Rica  is 
making  such  an  effort. 

If  a  first  conference  could  accomplish  as  much,  what  will  be  the 
results  of  the  second,  consolidating  as  it  must  those  advances  and  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  insure  further  progress  ?  The  future  will  reveal  the  answer, 
and  it  will  be  exactly  commensurate  with  the  efforts  made  to-day. 
This  second  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  will  take  place  in 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  May  25 
to  June  5,  1926.  Transferring  the  center  of  convention  activities 
wdll  not  only  mean  a  knowledge  of  North  America  for  Latin- American 
delegates,  as  two  years  ago  it  meant  a  knowledge  of  South  America 
for  the  United  States  and  other  delegates,  but  it  will  also  mean  new 
insight  into  a  vast  range  of  health  activities,  since  opportunity  is  being 
afforded  for  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  governmental 
and  other  institutions  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
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The  tentative  but  already  comprehensive  agenda  is  appended. 
Tliose  societies  participating  have  been  asked  to  study  it  and  criticize 
or  make  suggestions.  Its  alteration  or  modification  will  therefore  be 
to  the  good  of  each  section  since  it  will  be  at  local  request  with  an 
eye  to  local  problems.  The  Brazilian  Red  Cross  has  already  asked 
for  a  discussion  of  Red  Cross  activities  in  civil  war  or  other  dis¬ 
turbances  affecting  the  general  life  of  the  community;  and  the  Costa 
Rican  Red  Cross  for  a  discussion  with  a  view  to  representations  to 
govermnents  in  order  to  obtain  free  postal  facilities  for  national  Red 
Cross  societies  in  all  countries  where  the  privilege  has  not  already 
been  granted. 

A  study  of  the  draft  agenda  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  work  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  regard  to  organization,  propaganda,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  health  conditions  is  being  further  continued  in  the  light  of 
the  experiences  of  the  interv^ening  period.  The  same  is  also  true  as 
to  the  place  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  on  the  agenda.  Two  important 
sections  are  added:  First,  the  training  and  activities  of  Red  Cross 
nurses  which  should  mean  progress  in  nursing  in  several  countries, 
profiting  from  experiences  in  the  United  States  which  has  built  up 
the  most  highly  organized  nursing  service  with  the  largest  enrollment 
in  the  world,  over  42,000  Red  Cross  nurses;  second.  Red  Cross  relief 
activity  and  preparedness,  indicating  the  possibility  of  concerted 
action  on  an  international  scale,  truly  the  noblest  cooperation  possible. 

Nor  are  the  deliberations  to  be  confined  to  the  Pan  American  Red 
Cross  societies  alone.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  possible  scope. 
Each  society  has  been  invited  to  bring,  in  a  consultative  capacity, 
representatives  of  State  health  authorities,  governmental  and  private 
institutions  likely  to  facilitate  Red  Cross  activities  and  extend  the 
radius  of  influence;  and  other  Red  Cross  groups,  members  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  as  well  as  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  of  Geneva,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  International 
Labor  Bureau,  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  International  Council  of  Nurses,  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
Malta,  the  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  against  the  Venereal  Peril,  and  the  International  Save 
the  Children  Fund,  together  with  other  national  and  international 
organizations  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  problems  to  be  discussed, 
have  been  invited  to  participate. 

Five  commissions  will  be  designated  by  the  conference  after  the 
election  of  officers,  each  with  its  own  rapporteur,  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  agenda  and  to  prepare  reports  and  resolutions.  They 
will  be  supplemented  by  an  agenda  and  resolutions  committee  made 
up  of  the  conference  chairman  and  secretary  general  and  the  re- 
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GOVERNORS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Jonkbeer  van  Riemsdijk  (Holland),  Miss  Alice  Masaryk  Czechoslovakia),  Judge  John  Barton  Payne  (United  States),  Senator  Giovanni 
Ciraolo  (Italy),  Sefior  Don  E.  J.  Conill  (Cuba).  Second  row,  left  to  right:  A  Kawui  (Japan),  Sir  Edward  Stewart  (Great  Britain),  General  Ostornol  (Chile), 
Prince  Damros  Damrong  (Siam),  Dr,  D.  Colquhoun  (New  Zealand).  Standing:  Sir  Ciauae  Hiil,  Director  General,  and  Dr.  Ren^  Sand,  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Several  of  these  Governors  will  participate  in  the  Second  Pan  .American  Red  Cross  Conference  to  be  beid  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  25  to  June  5,  1926 
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spective  chairmen  of  these  five  commissions.  There  will,  in  addition 
to  the  formal  meetings,  be  special  plenary  sessions  at  which  will  be 
present  eminent  authorities  of  international  repute  who  will  speak  on 
questions  of  health,  nursing,  relief,  and  other  important  matters. 
The  mornings  will  be  devoted  to  these  official  and  other  sessions,  and 
the  afternoons  to  round-table  conferences,  the  suggestion  made  by 
Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  as 
to  providing  opportunity  for  such  discussions,  having  been  adopted. 

To  speed  up  the  vast  amount  of  preliminary  work,  the  secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  asked  that  all  reports  from 
the  participating  societies  be  in  its  hands  before  March  1,  next 
year,  when  they  will  be  printed  in  Spanish  and  English,  in  Paris,  for 
circulation  in  Washington  on  the  opening  day.  Its  own  general 
report  will  be  sent  to  all  societies  before  April  1. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  meetings  to  be  held 
in  three  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Washington,  standing  next  to  each 
other  on  one  of  the  lovely  Capital’s  most  beautiful  streets — Seven¬ 
teenth  Street,  fronting  the  White  House  Ellipse — the  headquarters 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  official  languages  of  the  conference  will  be  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English.  Other  languages  may  be  used,  but  there  will  be  no 
translation  of  such  speeches. 

The  committee  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  is 
working  out  the  general  plans,  includes  Sir  Claude  Hill,  the  chairman, 
Dr.  Ren6  Sand,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kittredge,  Mr.  R.  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  Sr. 
A.  R.  Larrosa,  and  Miss  Elsie  Graves  Benedict.  The  American  Red 
Cross  committee,  engaged  with  arrangements  in  the  United  States 
and  plans  for  the  roimd-table  conferences,  is  composed  of  Miss 
Mabel  T.  Boardman,  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  Col.  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell,  who  is  on  a  world  tour;  Mr.  James  L.  Fieser,  Miss  Elizabeth 
G.  Fox,  Mr.  Douglas  Griesemer,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  J.  Swift. 

Officials  of  many  of  the  Pan  American  Red  Cross  societies  in  Paris 
are  showing  a  great  and  genuine  interest  in  this  second  conference. 
Ai^entina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  have  already  promised  influential  delegations.  And  even  at 
this  early  stage  the  indications  are  that  the  second  Pan  American 
Red  Cross  Conference  will  surpass  in  importance  the  first,  which 
insured,  as  the  two  years  since  have  shown,  a  new  day  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  Latin  America. 
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SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE 
Washington,  May  25-June  5,  1926 

Place  and  date. — The  Second  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  will  l)e 
held  between  May  25  and  June  5,  1926,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  accordance 
with  a  decision  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Societies  at  their  first  conference  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  November,  1923. 

Delegates. — The  conference  will  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  national 
Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  American  continents. 

Each  society  may  designate  the  number  of  delegates  that  it  deems  necessary, 
but  shall  have  only  one  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference. 

Each  society  may  also  invite,  in  a  consultative  capacity,  representatives  of 
state  health  authorities  and  of  such  Governmental  and  private  institutions  as 
may  collaborate  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  whose  action  may  contribute 
to  facilitate  its  activities  and  to  extend  the  radius  of  its  influence. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  conference  in  a  consultative  capacity  will  Ijo 
sent  also  to  all  Red  Cross  Societies  members  of  the  league,  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  of  Geneva,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  International  Labour 
Bureau,  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses,  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta,  the  International  Union  against 
Tuberculosis,  the  International  Union  against  the  Venereal  Peril,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Save  the  Children  Fund  Union,  as  well  as  to  certain  other  national  and 
international  organizations  which  may  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  problems  to 
be  discussed. 

Reports. — Each  national  society  will  present  a  report  to  the  conference,  sum¬ 
marizing  the  activities  which  it  has  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1923.  Each  society  will  also  be  requested  to  obtain 
from  the  institutions  invited  to  send  repre.sentatives  and  from  the  most  competent 
l>or8onalities  in  their  country,  reports  dealing  with  the  various  points  on  the  agenda. 

The  secretariat  of  the  league  will  prepare  a  general  report  and  will  request  re¬ 
ports  from  international  institutions  and  from  various  personalities  competent 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  various  matters  to  be  discussed. 

All  reports  which  are  received  in  Paris  before  the  1st  of  March,  1926,  will  be 
printed  by  the  league  secretariat. 

The  general  report  of  the  league  will  be  sent  to  all  societies  prior  to  April  1,  1926. 

Sessions. — The  opening  session  will  be  held  on  May  25.  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  invited  to  preside 
at  this  session,  to  which  will  be  invited  also  all  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
resident  in  Washington.  Each  Red  Cross  delegation  may  nominate  one  represent¬ 
ative  to  make  a  brief  address  at  this  opening  ceremony. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  the  conference  should  designate  five  commissions 
charged  with  studying  the  questions  which  appear  on  the  agenda,  and  to  prepare 
the  reports  and  resolutions  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  plenary  sessions. 
Each  commission  will  designate  its  chairman  and  one  or  more  rapporteurs  in 
accordance  with  the  matters  to  be  examined.  The  chairmen  of  the  five  commis¬ 
sions  shall  constitute  an  additional  commission,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference,  which  will  be  called  “The  Agenda  and  Resolutions 
Commission.”  This  commission  will  examine  in  advance  all  motions  to  be 
presented  to  the  conference  and  will  prepare  resolutions  w’hich  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  approve  in  final  form. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  meetings  of  the  commissions  of  the  conference 
there  will  be  special  plenary  sessions  to  which  will  be  invited  eminent  authorities 
on  questions  of  health,  nursing  relief,  etc.,  to  lead  open  discussions  on  these  topics. 
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without  such  meetings  leading  to  the  formulation  of  any  official  resolutions. 
These  sessions  will  have  the  character  of  round-table  discussions  and  will  be  in¬ 
tended  to  i)ermit  the  delegates  to  hear  authoritative  discussion  on  various  general 
subjects  which  may  arise  out  of  the  agenda  of  the  conference.  These  round¬ 
table  discussions  will  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  a  number  of  the  more  important 
health  and  w’elfare  institutions  in  Washington.  There  will  also  be  excursions  to 
places  of  historic  interest. 

The  closing  session  will  be  held  on  June  5,  or  at  an  earlier  date  if  the  delegates 
shall  have  completed  their  labors. 

Languages. — The  official  languages  of  the  conference  will  be  Spanish,  English, 
and  Portuguese.  Delegates  who  speak  another  language  may  do  so,  if  they  so 
desire,  but  such  sjieeches  will  not  be  translated. 

DRAFT  AGENDA 

1.  Study  of  organization  and  propaganda  methods. — (a)  Constitution  and 
functions  of  national  headquarters;  relations  of  Red  Cross  Societies  wdth  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities,  private  agencies  working  in  the  health  and  relief  fields, 
and  international  organizations. 

(6)  Functions  and  duties  of  chapters;  relations  between  chapters  and  national 
headquarters. 

(c)  Methods  for  recruiting  members  and  increasing  the  resources  of  Red  Cross 
Societies;  membership  drives  and  Red  Cross  publicity;  privileges  granted  to 
Red  Cross  Societies  by  governments,  etc. 

(d)  Red  Cross  reviews  and  publications. 

2.  Red  Cross  relief  activity  and  preparedness. — (a)  Constitution  of  the  disaster- 
relief  section  of  national  headquarters. 

(6)  Study  of  disasters  and  planning  of  relief  activities. 

(c)  Training  of  personnel  (doctors,  volunteer  assistants,  relief  columns, 
Samaritans,  etc.). 

(d)  Constitution  of  depots  of  relief  material. 

(e)  Organization  of  relief  activities;  cooperation  with  governmental  authori¬ 
ties;  cooperation  of  chapters.  Red  Cross  nurses  and  Junior  Red  Cross. 

(/)  Mutual  cooperation  between  national  Red  Cross  Societies;  joint  action 
of  neighboring  societies  in  the  disaster  zone;  coordinating  function  of  the  league 
secretariat  (documentation  and  planning,  international  appeals  w'hen  disasters 
occur,  and  coordinating  of  relief  sent  from  abroad). 

(g)  Participation  of  national  societies  in  the  execution  of  the  Ciraolo  plan. 

3.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  improvement  of  health. — (a)  Child  welfare;  prevention 
of  infantile  tuberculosis;  dispensaries,  clinics,  etc. 

(6)  School  hygiene;  organization  of  summer  colonies,  school  dispensaries,  etc. 

(c)  Popular  health  instruction;  combating  of  venereal  diseases,  malaria, 
hookworm,  and  other  tropical  diseases. 

(d)  Medical  organization  and  first-aid  posts;  ambulance  methods. 

4.  Training  and  activities  of  Red  Cross  nurses. — (a)  Organization  of  nursing 
classes,  material  arrangements,  supervising  committees,- teaching  staff,  program, 
teaching  methods  (theoretical  and  practical),  rules  and  regulations. 

(6)  Recruiting  of  student  nurses,  propaganda  for  this  purpose,  qualifications 
and  educational  standards  required. 

(c)  Conditions  of  work  for  nurses  (salaries,  accommodation,  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions). 

(d)  Professional  training  of  public-health  nurses  in  connection  with  their 
hospital  training;  special  courses  in  public-health  nursing;  supplementary 
courses  in  maternity  and  infant  nursing;  school  nursing,  industrial  nursing, 
mental  hygiene  nursing,  venereal  diseases,  and  tuberculosis  nursing. 
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5.  Junior  Red  Cross. — (a)  Methods  to  be  followed  in  forming  junior  sections; 
relations  with  governmental  authorities,  teaching  bodies,  teachers’  associations, 
health  services.  Red  Cross  chapters,  and  other  organizations  engaged  in  similar 
work. 

(6)  Constitution  and  functions  of  different  Junior  Red  Cross  bodies,  junior 
central  committee,  local  committees,  and  Junior  Red  Cross  groups  in  the  schools. 

(c)  Junior  Red  Cross  propaganda.  Junior  magazines,  posters,  films,  etc.; 
field  work  of  Junior  field  agents. 

(d)  Personal  activities  of  Junior  members;  practice  of  health  habits;  civic 
activities  (handicrafts  work,  interschool  correspondence,  etc.);  courses  of 
instruction  to  Juniors. 

(e)  Financial  problems  of  Junior  Red  Cross. 

6.  (Placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross:)  Red 
Cross  activities  in  civil  war  and  in  the  event  of  other  disturbances  affecting  the 
general  life  of  the  community. 

7.  (Placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  request  of  the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross:) 
Representations  to  be  made  to  governments  with  a  view  to  obtaining  free  postal 
facilities  for  national  Red  Cross  Societies  in  all  cases  where  that  privilege  has  not 
yet  been  granted. 

“INTERNATIONAL  URU- 
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By  Dr.  Pedro  Manixi  Rios 

Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay,  Delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations 

The  following  extracts  were  taken  from  a  most  brilliant  article 
by  Dr.  Pedro  Manini  Rios,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Uruguay,  which  appeared  in  the  special  edition  of 
that  great  Argentine  daily.  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
published  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  Uruguayan  independence. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  lack  of  space  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
reproduce  this  article  in  its  entirety,  since  it  reviews  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  Uruguay  in  general,  and  more  particularly  with  its  three 
former  “metropolis”:  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Spain,  in  the  order 
named. 

This  article  is  a  most  eloquent  and  convincing  expression  by  one 
of  Uruguay’s  foremost  statesmen  of  that  essentially  pacific  spirit, 
that  generous  understanding,  and  that  deeply  rooted  instinct  for 
international  confraternity  which,  from  the  beginning,  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  national  and  international  policies  of  the  Republic 
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of  Uruguay.  So  essential  are  these  eliaraeteristics  that,  to  quote 
Dr.  Manini  Rios:‘ 

Neither  local  conflicts  nor  the  bitter  aftermath  of  a  cruel  war  but 
recently  ended,  neither  the  dominating  influence  of  the  imperialistic 
policy  [Brazil]  in  the  international  equilibrium  of  South  America, 
nor  the  grievous  and  exhausting  effects  of  internal  strife  in  the  new¬ 
born  Republic,  were  able  to  prevent  the  latter  from  living  in  peace 
with  her  immediate  neighbor  to  the  north,  nor,  as  happened  on  more 
than  one  historic  occasion,  from  joining  her  in  recuperative  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  explains  why  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
battle  of  Ituzaingo  we  find  che  Uruguayan  Army  already  fraternizing 
with  the  Brazilian  and  with  that  of  Urquiza  [Argentina]  on  the  field 
of  Caseros;  and  several  lustrums  later  we  find  all  three  standards 
united  in  the  war  against  Paraguay. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  resulting  identity  of  the  respective 
institutional  decalogues  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay  brought  these  former 
antagonists  still  more  closely  together,  to  a  point  where  the  clear  and 
generous  vision  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  in  its 
voluntary  recognition  of  the  joint  dominion  of  all  boundary  waters, 
evoked  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Uruguayan  nation.  To  again 
quote: 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  For  Brazil,  as  for  Uruguay,  the  widest 
horizons  in  international  “living  together”  were,  and  are,  needed. 
And  this  ^implies  more  than  the  formation  of  popular  sentiment,  or 
the  stylization  of  political  fraternity  conceived  by  statesmen  and 
followed  by  diplomats;  it  implies  the  activity  of  factors  beyond  the 
deliberative  will  of  the  peoples  and  Governments.  In  both  countries 
the  same  elements  of  approximation  or  parallelism  are  in  action, 
elements  w'hich  permit  a  clear  conception  of  the  American  ideal, 
not  as  a  chimera  of  the  idealist,  or  as  the  rhetorical  contrivance  or 
device  of  the  chancelleries,  but  as  a  living  and  tangible  reality, 
irrevocably  founded  upon  the  force  of  socim  facts  and  of  political 
and  economic  circumstances  wdiich  can  not  be  refuted. 

Further  on.  Doctor  Manini,  w'hen  referring  to  the  relations  of 
Uruguay  with  Spain,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

In  the  cases  already  adduced,  it  was  separation  from  the  countries 
nearest  at  hand  [Brazil  and  Argentina]  which  was  discussed.  There 
still  remains  to  be  examined  the  degree  of  relationship  which  we 
cultivate  with  our  great  mother  country,  to  whose  colonizing  efforts 
we  owe  our  common  heritage  in  the  language  spoken  by  18  American 
Republics. 

This  is  a  subject  of  profound  and  widespread  interest  just  now', 
the  more  so  that  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  Peninsula  the  perv  asive 
idea  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  reconquest  of  Spain’s  lost  colonies,  an  idea 
which  has  taken  shape  in  the  more  or  less  definite  formation  of  a 
kind  of  international  organization,  of  a  political  hloc  of  Spanish- 


>  From  an  article  entitled  “  El  Urufuaf  Intnnacional  en  el  CenlenaTio,"  which  appeared  in  La  Nad6n, 
Buenos  Aires.  Reprinted  in  La  MaHana,  Montevideo,  Aug.  28,  1925. 
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speaking  nations,  the  development  of  which  would  be  felt  first  in 
tlie  field  of  cultural  activity,  and  later  in  the  direction  of  inter¬ 
national  solidarity,  to  spread,  still  later,  into  the  domain  of  economic 
interests. 

The  leaders  of  tliis  great  movement  are,  naturally,  residents  of  the 
Peninsula,  King  Alfonso  himself  openly  sponsoring  it;  but  even  in 
the  Hispanic  American  nations  there  are  not  Tacking  elotjuent 
apostles  who  proclaim  this  new  gospel  with  all  the  faith  and  ardor 
primer  to  transcendant  principles. 

This  ideal  is  pursued  in  a  certain  privileged  and  pugnacious 
fashion  by  its  aaherents.  At  the  present  moment  many  preach 
it  by  means  of  an  open  and  definite  hostility  to  other  ideals  which, 
although  apparently  of  a  more  tunple  nature,  are  nevertheless 
believed  by  these  persons  to  be  subversive  of  the  political  objectives 
which  they  embody. 

It  is  not  now  simply  a  question  of  opposition  to  Pan  ^Vmericanism, 
an  absurd  and  fruitless  proposition,  since  Pan  American  policv  has 
behind  it  the  force  and  logic  of  all  regional  collaboration,  with  the 
added  merit  that  it  implies  the  solidarity  of  a  whole  continent — 
tliis  apart  from  other  bonds  between  the  American  nations  already 
described,  such  as  their  common  and  simultaneous  origin,  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  their  democratic  institutions,  and  the  identity  of  their 
national  legislation. 

Likewise,  when  speaking  of  Latin  America  or  Latin  ^Vmerican 
cooperation,  there  are  not  lacking  those  whose  fear  and  alarm  carry 
them  to  the  point  of  irritability  and  anger.  Frequently  within 
recent  years  1  have  read  articles  in  the  Spanish  language  which 
impugn,  if  they  do  not  repudiate,  the  idea  of  a  Latin  America,  with 
the  pumose,  as  obvious  as  vain,  of  alienating  18  Republics  from  the 
deep  affection  they  entertain  and  the  very  natural  cultural  relations 
they  enjoy  with  other  European  countries,  particularly  with  Italy, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  glorious  cradle  of  the  Latin  race,  and  above  all 
with  France,  whose  radiant  genius  has  not  only  left  indelible  imprints 
on  all  the  democracies  of  this  continent  but  whose  great  revolution 
inspired  their  work  of  emancipation. 

Another  and  more  limited  idea,  that  of  Ibero  Americanism,  which 
would  include  Portugal  and  Brazil,  has  likewise  met  with  but  a  cold 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  idea  of  the  Spanish- 
spealdng  bloc.  The  desire  of  these  is  to  resuscitate,  in  a  form  more 
in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  something 
like  the  vast  realm  of  Philip  II,  by  the  shaping  of  the  former  colonies 
into  a  sort  of  international  federalism  with  the  mother  country  as 
the  head.  Hence  the  proclamation  of  the  ideal  of  Hispano  .^Vmerica, 
with  its  tendency  toward  intellectual  penetration  and  diplomatic 
solidarity,  together  with  a  play  in  favor  of  economic  interests. 

Efforts  have  been  perseveringlv  carried  on  in  this  direction  for 
many  years.  I  remember  that  when,  in  1912,  I  w'ent  to  Cddiz  to 
represent  my  country  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
C4diz  Cortes,  I  heard  a  number  of  speeches  by  Spaniards  openly 
proclaiming  this  ideal. 

I  recall,  also,  that  at  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva,  in  1921,  the  Spanish  delegation  were  indefatigable  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  same  objective,  and  that  the  chief  of  that  delegation  lost 
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no  opportunity,  whether  witliin  the  assembly  or  outside — speaking 
of  course  in  Spanish  and  addressing  liimself  particularly  to  the  18 
Spanish-speaking  nations — of  making  a  passionate  plea  for  the  return 
to  the  spiritual  bosom  of  the  mother  country  oi  those  whom  he 
called  “branches  of  her  parent  stem”  and  “daughters  of  her  blood.” 
Moreover,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  members  to  the  League 
Council,  Spain  attempted  to  obtain  a  permanent  place  on  the  council, 
thus  placing  herself  on  a  par  with  the  five  great  powers  which  had 
won  tne  war,  on  the  ground,  if  not  publicly  stated  at  least  privately 
expressed  in  the  discussion  of  candidates,  that  the  Spanish  entity 
was  not  limited  to  the  nation  which  comprises  four-fiftlis  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  Spanish-speaking 
nations,  the  Hispanic  American  bloc — Pan  Hispanism  in  a  word — 
would  implicitly  share  in  Spain’s  permanent  seat  on  the  council, 
by  what  would  be,  or  would  again  become,  their  mother  country,  at 
least  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  Dr.  Manini  Rios’s  article  he  discusses 
briefly  what  he  terms  “  The  paradox  of  Ilispano  Americanism,” 
in  part  as  follows: 

There  is  in  all  tliis  a  profoundly  mistaken  concept,  or  an  element 
which  is  at  the  least  exaggerated  bevond  measure,  a  concept  which 
I  tliink  it  may  be  useful  to  set  forth  bere  for  dispassionate  and  calm 
examination. 

The  ties  which  bind  the  18  Republics  to  Spain,  irrespective  of  the 
errors  of  colonial  times  and  the  violence  of  the  wars  for  independence, 
are  founded  upon  deeply  rooted  and  indestructible  facts,  and  on  the 
strongest  of  sentimental  reasons  wlxich,  in  themselves,  form  an 
invincible  raison  d’itre. 

In  addition  to  the  community  of  language,  which  in  itself  is  much, 
there  exists  a  powerful  element  of  moral  solidarity  which  derives 
from  the  presence  of  a  numerous  Hispanic  population  whose  activi¬ 
ties  are  closely  interwoven  in  economic  affairs  and  identified  with  all 
the  acts  of  national  existence.  But  far  beyond  this,  there  exists  the 
historical  element,  always  present,  alwa3rs  predominant,  always  de¬ 
cisive,  in  the  creation  of  synipathetic  imderstanding,  in  bringing 
together  in  lasting  relationship  of  the  spirit  and  temperament  of 
j)eo})les  devoted  to,  and  mentally  predisposed  toward,  a  generous 
idem. 

This  explains  the  presence  of  a  real  Hispano  Americanism,  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  exalted  communion  of  soul,  and  that  noble  atavism  of 
19  peoples  who  feel  the  irresistible  force  of  reciprocal  inclination 
and  sympathetic  attraction,  one  toward  the  other. 

But  the  error  or  exaggeration  consists  in  attempting  to  extend  or 
magnify  this  Hispano  Snericanism,  in  giving  it  political  scope  and 
international  implications,  in  wishing  to  transform  it  into  an  organic 
force  whose  action  would  be  felt  in  every  phase  of  universal  restless¬ 
ness;  in  dreaming  of  a  racial  hegemony,  depending  entirely,  perhaps, 
upon  a  common  language,  a  hegemony,  inconsistent,  paradoxical, 
absm’d  and,  what  is  worse,  open  to  the  suspicion  if  not  to  the  re¬ 
actions  of  other  international  groups. 

Hispano  Americanism  is  a  sentiment,  a  tradition,  a  purely  his¬ 
torical  concept.  Let  us  respect  it  as  such  and  unite  in  maintaining 
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its  cultivation.  It  is  a  moral  tonic  for  the  health  of  the  nations 
whicli  can  not  be  overlooked. 

But  let  us  not  try  to  amplify  it  and  to  ascribe  it  a  task  for  which 
at  the  present  time  it  is  not  equipped,  nor  give  it  in  the  future  a 
scope  'wmicli  could  never  be  justified. 

This  notable  discourse  ends  with  the  following  words: 

Confining  myself  strictly  to  the  River  Plate  coimtries,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Hispanic  element  in  the  blood  of  these  peoples  exceeds 
the  Italianate,  the  result  of  that  successful  immigration  received 
from  the  classic  Latin  peninsula.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  ethnic  element  of  Spanish  origin  exceeds  tliat  fertile  “humus” 
which,  overflowing  the  rest  of  the  European  exiimtries,  has  spread 
over  the  enormous  area  of  our  alluvial  plains:  Italians,  Anglo  Saxons, 
Germans,  French,  and  more  recently,  Slavs,  Greeks,  Bidkans,  and 
Scandinavians.  We  are  therefore — ^at  least  the  River  Plate  nations — 
essentially  cosmopolitan,  a  fact  to  which  we  perhaps  owe  our  national 
spirit  and  temperament,  botli  of  which  are  marked  by  a  racial 
diaracteristic  wnich,  if  not  tvpical,  at  least  differentiates  us  from  the 
ethnic  exclusiveness  of  the  Old  World. 

Uruguay,  in  its  relation  to  its  great  former  mother  country,  the 
audacious  subjugator  and  colonizer  of  the  Guarani  territory,  ^ould 
continue  to  maintain  its  traditional  cult  whidi,  in  the  last  analysis, 
means  a  generous  spiritual  commimion.  In  its  international  policy 
Uru^ay  should,  while  continuing  to  render  the  respect  due  the 
mother  land,  follow  its  own  orientations  and  the  development  of 
those  fruitful  relations  which  its  continental  policy,  both  American 
and  European,  together  with  its  adhesion  to  the  entente  cause,  have 
created,  and  which  are  entirely  due  to  the  spontaneous  and  con¬ 
sidered  action  of  its  owm  sovereignty. 

This  is  and  should  continue  to  be  the  modest  part,  in  the  world 
concert,  of  Uruguay,  in  this  the  first  century  of  its  existence  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  PHIL¬ 
IPPINE  FORESTS  *.* 

By  Arthur  F.  Fischer 
Director  of  Forestry,  Philippine  Islands 

The  Philippine  Islands  present  an  object  lesson  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modem  logging  and  lumbering  manufacture  which 
if  studied  will  be  worth  while  to  tropical  countries  similarly 
endowed  with  forest  resources.  The  early  logging  was  done 
in  the  most  primitive  way  with  carabaos  (water  buffalo),  and  after 
squaring  the  logs,  they  were  hauled  to  the  river  or  beach  and  loaded 
into  vessels  for  transportation  to  market.  Practically  no  export  of 
lumber  was  done  before  the  American  regime,  and  the  logs  were  used 
locally;  the  sawing  was  generally  done  by  hand.  The  Spaniards 
and  others  developed  a  few  small  sawmills  in  and  about  Manila,  but 
were  unable  to  compete  with  hand-sawn  lumber  by  the  Chinese. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  many  of  the  soldiers  having  had 
sawmilling  experience,  it  immediately  became  evident  to  them  that 
the  timber  stand  here  presented  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  lumber 
industry.  Small  mills  were  established,  generally  on  tidewater, 
and  logging  in  the  native  fashion  with  carabaos  and  by  hand  took 
place.  From  these  small  beginnings  the  present  sawmill  industry 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  developed.  It  became  evident  that  the 
antiquated  method  of  logging  did  not  supply  the  mills  with  the  logs 
necessary  to  keep  them  rmming  on  schedule  time,  and  as  a  result 
machine  methods  and  steam  logging  began  to  make  their  appearance. 
Small  donkey  engines  were  first  brought  out  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  native  animal  logging,  and  as  development  took  place  and 
money  was  made  it  was  invested  in  more  modem  equipment,  and 
the  development  to-day  is  such  that  practically  no  tropical  country 
in  the  world  has  as  modem  a  system  of  steam  logging  and  manufac¬ 
turing  as  the  Philippine  Islands. 

India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  after  studying  and  noting  the 
development  in  the  Philippines,  are  beginning  to  use  the  same 
methods  wliich  the  Philippines  transplanted  from  America.  The 
two  systems  for  logging  principally  used  are  the  ground-skidding 
and  the  overhead  with  powerful  logging  engines.  One  of  the  saw¬ 
milling  companies,  the  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  began  in  a  small  way  in 
1904  and  has  developed  to  a  point  where  it  is  to-day  sawing  approxi¬ 
mately  42,000,000  board  feet  per  annum.  The  description  of  the 
development  of  the  Insular  Lumber  Co.  would  be  of  interest.  A 
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The  above  illustrations  and  those  on  the  two  hlgi 


small  circular  mill  was  first  employed,  and  to  bring  the  logs  to  the 
mill  contractors  brought  them  dowm  in  native  fashion  and  floated 
them  to  the  mill,  after  which  a  small  steam  railway  was  put  in  similar 
to  the  small  sugar  railways  in  use  on  plantations;  but  this  was  soon 
found  inadequate,  as  the  timber  was  large  and  heavy  and  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  country  was  such  that  heavier  locomotives  for  traction 
and  heavy  rails  were  needed,  and  the  entire  logging  was  done  with 
donkey  engines.  Some  18  miles  of  railway  are  in  operation,  with 
locomotives  up  to  60  tons  in  weight.  Large  logging  engines  are  used 
for  bringing  the  logs  to  the  landing  alongside  of  the  railway  spurs 
which  transport  them  to  the  mill  where  they  are  manufactured  into 
lumber  by  two  8-  and  9-foot  bandsaws  and  a  pony  rig,  the  mill 
being  electrically  driven  throughout.  A  modem  dry-kiln  system  is 
installed,  and  all  export  timber  is  artificially  dried.  The  company 
is  operating  upon  a  tract  of  timberland  under  a  license  agreement 
with  the  government,  which  allows  the  logging  of  timber  on  the  land 
for  a  period  of  20  years  under  regulations.  All  lumber  companies 
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lit  pages  present  a  panoramic  view  of  the  operation 


in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  operating  under  exactly  the  same 
license  agreement,  as  follows: 

LICENSE  AGREEMENT 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  Director  of  For¬ 
estry,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  party  of 
the  first  part,  and  the _ ,  a  corpora¬ 

tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  duly  licensed  to 
transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth 
that; 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  as  Director  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
sections  1834  and  1835  of  act  2711,  known  as  the  Administrative  Code,  hereby 
issues  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  an  exclusive  license  to  cut,  collect,  and 

remove  timber  of  all  groups  for  a  period  of _ years  from  the  date 

of  this  license  agreement,  from  that  part  of  the  public  forests  located  in  the 
Province  of _ _ _ ,  Philippine  Islands,  and  described  as  follows; 


This  license  agreement  comprises  an  area  of  approximately _ square 

miles,  or _ hectares. 
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Fnllowinff  the  clearinffi  the 


This  license  is  granted  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  upon  the  following 
express  conditions: 

I.  That  no  authority  is  granted  hereunder  to  the  party  of  the  second  part 
to  cut,  collect,  or  remove  firewood  or  other  minor  forest  products,  stone  or  earth 
from  the  area  embraced  in  this  license  agreement  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

II.  That  the  decision  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  as  to  the  exact  location 
of  the  boundary  lines  described  above  in  this  license  agreement  shall  be  accepted 
as  final. 

III.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  furnish  a  capital  of  not  less  than 

_ ( _ )  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  for 

the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  work  authorized  by  this  agreement,  which 
capital  shall,  if  necessary,  be  increased  sufficiently  to  properly  operate  the  said 
business  over  such  parts  of  the  said  forest  tract  a.s  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Director  of  Forestry,  and  sufficient  and  adequate  to  execute  all  the  instructions 
of  the  Director  of  Forestry  regarding  the  proper  method  of  cutting,  collecting, 
and  removing  the  product  herein  s|)ccified,  and  to  fulfill  all  other  requircmients 
hereinafter  provided. 

IV.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  fell  only  such  trees  as  are  selected 

by  duly  authorized  forest  officers,  and  hereby  binds  itself,  if  permitted  by  the 
Director  of  Forestry,  to  cut,  collect,  and  market  a  minimum  of _ 
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cubic  meters  of  timber  the  first  year, _ ,  the  second  year,  and _ 

the  third  year  and  each  succeeding  year,  and  pay  the  lawful  charges  thereon,  it 
being  understood  that  the  requirement  of  the  minimum  output  herein  expressed 
may  be  waived  by  the  Director  of  Forestry  for  such  period  as  he  may  consider 
proper,  whenever  in  his  opinion  eonditions  over  which  the  party  of  the  second 
part  has  no  control  make  insistence  on  such  a  minimum  output  undesirable. 

V.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  maintain  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
said  tract  a  modern  sawmill  or  sawmills  of  sufficient  capacity  to  manufacture  at 

least _ cubic  meters  of  timber  i)er  annum;  and  shall  also  maintain  such 

modern  logging  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  said  mill  or  mills 
with  sufficient  logs  for  steady  operation;  the  operation  of  both  the  mill  and  the 
logging  to  Im;  maintained  under  competent  supervision. 

VI.  That  before  commencing  operations  in  said  forest  tract  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  notify  the  local  forest  officer,  in  writing,  at  the  station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  to  |je  indicated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  of  the  name  and  residence  of  each  agent  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part  in  charge  of  the  actual  work  in  the  woods  and  of  the  various  .stations 
established. 

VII.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  this  license  agreement  execute  to  the  party  of  the  first 
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part  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  sum  of _ _ _ ( _ ) 

pesos,  Philippine  currency,  as  a  guaranty  for  the  faithful  performance  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  of  each  and  all  of  the  conditions  of  this  license  agree¬ 
ment;  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties  thereof  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 

VIII.  That  in  carrying  on  the  business  authorized  by  this  license  agreement 
in  cutting,  collecting,  and  removing  timber  from  said  forest  tract,  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  its  agents  and  employees,  shall  strictly  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  act  2711,  known  as  the  Administrative  Code,  the  Forest  Regulations, 
and  all  other  laws,  rules,  and  instructions  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force  govern¬ 
ing  the  cutting,  collecting,  and  removing  of  forest  products. 

IX.  That  this  license  agreement  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  homesteading,  sale,  lease,  or  letting  of  any  portion  of  the  public  lands  within 
vaid  tract,  in  accordance  with  the  public  land  act. 

X.  That  this  license  agreement  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  free  use  of  forest  products  for  personal  use  by  individuals  residing  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  forest  tract. 

XI.  That  this  license  agreement  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  setting  aside  of  communal  forests  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

XII.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  reserves  the  right  to  grant  licenses  within 
any  portion  of  the  territory  embraced  in  this  license  agreement  for  the  cutting 
and  extracting  of  timber  to  be  used  in  public  works,  as  provided  for  by  act  2711, 
known  as  the  Administrative  Code,  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  act  1544  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  or  for  mining  purposes  as 
provided  in  act  No.  2822  of  the  Philippine  Legislature. 

XIII.  That  this  license  agreement  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  Director  of  Forestry  from  issuing  to  other  parties  licenses  of  any  kind  for 
the  cutting,  gathering,  and  collecting  of  firewood  or  other  minor  forest  products, 
stone  or  earth,  from  any  portion  of  the  tract  included  in  this  license  agreement 
that  is  not  at  the  time  of  such  granting  actually  being  ojicrated  over  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part.  This  paragraph  will  not  l)e  construed  as  preventing 
the  party  of  the  second  part  securing  ordinarj*  licenses  for  the  forest  products 
named  above,  nipa  products  only  excepted. 

XIV.  That  within  thirty  (.30)  days  after  the  execution  of  this  license  agree¬ 

ment  and  on  the  first  of  each  subsequent  year  during  the  continuance  of  this 
license  agreement,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  to  the  Director  of 
Forestry  the  sum  of _ ( _ )  pesos,  Philippine  cur¬ 

rency,  which  sum  shall  be  spent  in  providing  two  (2)  or  more  forest  guards  who 
shall  be  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  when  con¬ 
sidered  neces-sary  by  him,  in  preventing  fires,  cai%tn-making,  and  other  forest 
destruction  within  and  contiguous  to  the  area  embraced  in  this  license  agree¬ 
ment. 

XV.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  and  obligates  itself: 

1.  To  comply  with  the  instructions  and  regulatiotis  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
for  the  protection  of  the  forest  and  for  the  proper  cutting,  gathering,  and  removal 
of  timber. 

2.  To  maintain  all  operations  connected  with  the  logging  and  milling  of  the 
timber  cut  under  this  license  agreement  at  such  a  point  of  efficiency,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  capital  invested,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Forestry. 

3.  To  submit  all  timber  for  measurement  and  appraisal  at  sueh  place  or  places 
in  the  woods  or  at  the  mill  before  sawing  as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  forest 
officer. 

4.  That  all  merchantable  timl)cr  used  in  the  construction  of  building,  railroads, 
bridges,  skids,  chutes,  landings,  and  roadways  or  otherwise  employed  in  logging 
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must  be  invoiced  and  paid  for  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (L)  Section  XV  of 
the  Forest  Regulations. 

5.  To  render  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  through  the  local  forest  officer,  a 
quarterly  statement  signed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  duly  author¬ 
ized  agent,  showing  the  quantity  of  each  species  of  timber  manufactured  during 
the  period  to  which  such  statement  refers. 

6.  To  sell  round  or  manufactured  timber  to  the  residents  of  the  vicinity  at 
prices  which  shall  never  exceed  the  wholesale  prices  in  Manila,  less  freight  and 
lighterage. 

7.  That  if  the  party  of  the  second  part  does  not  take  advantage  of  this  license 
agreement  and  comply  with  the  terms  and  spirit  hereof  within  six  (6)  months 
from  the  date  of  its  execution,  then  this  license  agreement  may  be  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  Director  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  conditions  of  the  bond  executed  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  w’ith  like  approval,  be  declared  by  the  Director 
of  Forestry  broken,  and  the  principal  and  sureties  on  said  bond  shall  be  liable 
within  the  amount  of  said  bond  for  any  (iamages  occasioned  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  by  reason  of  such  failure  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

8.  That  in  the  event  of  the  violation  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  its 
agents,  or  other  persons  operating  under  this  license  agreement,  of  aet  2711, 
known  as  the  Administrative  Code,  Forest  Regulations,  or  other  laws,  regula¬ 
tions,  or  instructions  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force  governing  the  protection  of 
the  forests  or  the  cutting,  collection,  or  removal  of  timber,  or  of  the  terms  of  this 
license  agreement;  and  in  the  event  that  after  three  warnings  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part  to  the  party  of  the  seeond  part,  with  assessment  of  fines  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  and  regulations,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  fails  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  third  warning,  which  time  shall  not  exceed  six  (6) 
months,  to  stop  the  violations  referred  to,  then  this  license  agreement  may  be 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  Director  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  and  in  such  case  the  conditions 
of  the  lK)nd  herein  referred  to  may,  with  like  approval,  be  declared  by  the  Director 
of  Forestry  broken,  and  the  principal  and  sureties  on  said  bond  shall  be  liable 
within  the  amount  of  the  bond  for  any  damages  assessed  by  the  Director  of 
Forestry  occasioned  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  by  reason  of  any  such  violations. 

XVI.  This  license  agreement  is  nontransferable  and  nonnegotiable  and  shall 
terminate  upon  the  date  above  specified  or  upon  the  failure  or  dissolution  of  the 
company  designated  as  party  of  the  second  part. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  at 
Manila  this _ day  of _ _ _ 

Director  of  Forexlrtj. 

Witnesses: 


.\nd  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  at  Manila  this 

. . . . .  day  of _ _ _ 

_ _ _ Lumber  Co. 

By  . . . . - . 

Parly  of  the  Second  Part. 

Witnesses: 


.Approved : 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 
70871— 25t— Bull.  1 - 4 
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As  will  be  noted,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  the  entity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  care  of  the  standing  timber,  and  the  policy  is  to  allow 
the  lumber  companies  to  clear  all  the  timber  without  restriction  on 
land  classified  as  agricultural;  and  on  land  classified  as  forest,  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  the  cutting  are  imposed  as  is  seen  in  the  license 
agreement. 

Rangers  and  forest  guards  are  constantly  looking  over  the  area 
to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  bureau  are  observed,  and 
on  true  forest  land  the  bureau  feels  that  with  the  restrictions  on  the 
remaining  forest,  the  younger  trees  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  of 
regeneration  inside  of  60  to  80  years.  There  are  many  places  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  which  the  forest  has  been  untouched  and 
trees  are  overmatured;  this  type  of  forest  is  greatly  benefited  by 
opening  up  and  allowing  the  younger  trees  to  develop. 

It  is  a  w'ell-known  fact  that  in  practically  all  instances,  with  the 
exceptions  of  a  very  few  sawmills,  the  industry  has  been  started  in 
virgin  timber  and  as  a  result  has  developed  small  communities  in 
and  around  sawmills.  The  agricultural  land  available  if  cleared  has 
been  taken  up  by  inhabitants  and  employees  of  the  sawmills  and 
developed  gradually  into  towns  and  large  municipalities,  good 
citizens  with  small  land  holdings  developed,  and  thereby  civilization 
and  good  government  enhanced  by  sawmills  located  among  non- 
Christian  tribes.  Nomadic  non-Christians  gradually  began  to  obtain 
employment  in  the  sawmill  and  have  become  as  a  result  settled  in 
definite  incorporated  communities  which  have,  as  stated  above, 
attained  the  status  of  full-fledged  municipalities.  The  pay  rolls  of 
some  of  the  companies  are  very  large,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  money  has  been  invested  by  employees  in  the  surrounding  lands 
which,  as  a  consequence,  have  been  developed.  Small  well-managed 
and  money-making  haciendas  are  to-day  owned  by  ex-employees  of 
sawmills  who  8  or  10  years  ago  came  into  an  unsettled  and  unin¬ 
habited  place.  This  has  been  the  history  in  every  instance  where 
sawmills  have  been  founded  in  virgin  territory.  Countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  with  similar  conditions  can  learn  from  this 
development. 

After  harvesting  of  the  wood  crop  on  agricultural  lands,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  these  agricultural  lands  should  be  regulated  so  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  sawmills  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  parcels, 
thereby  establishing  and  settling  a  new  community  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  more  permanent  labor  force  for  the  sawmill.  This 
phase  of  country  development,  apart  from  the  amount  of  money 
gained  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  export  and  local  sale,  is 
the  outstanding  economic  feature  of  Philippine  sawmill  develop¬ 
ment.  The  same  can,  by  proper  regulation  through  a  government 
entity,  be  performed  in  any  tropical  country. 
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Much  pioneer  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  gov’ernment  through  its 
scientific  staff  in  the  identification  of  timbers  as  well  as  in  finding  out 
the  uses  of  these  timbers  not  only  locally  but  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  This  is  necessary  before  sawmill  development  can  hope  to 
make  a  success.  The  lumbermen  to-day  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
realize  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  industry  through  the  identification  of  wood, 
classification  and  reconnaissance  of  timbered  area,  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  markets  for  the  output.  It  is  very  necessary  to  find  out  what 
are  the  principal  woods  in  a  stand  of  forest,  the  area,  topography,  and 
other  necessary  data  and  to  make  a  survey  of  possible  markets  prior 
to  sawmill  establishment.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  up  to  the  present 
time,  approximately  2,700  species  of  trees  have  been  botanically 
identified.  Many  of  these  are  marketable  in  quantity  and  the  great¬ 
est  bulk  of  the  lumber  sawn  for  local  as  well  as  export  trade  comes 
from  not  more  than  50  species.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  a 
fairly  thorough  study  be  made  of  the  forests  of  the  country  in  order 
to  find  out  what  the  majority  of  species  are  and  to  study  these  species 
with  the  object  of  developing  the  uses  and  markets  for  them.  As 
soon  as  this  has  been  ascertained,  a  definite  entity  with  scientific 
and  technically  trained  men  should  be  placed  in  control  to  safeguard 
the  future  forest,  after  a  classification  of  the  land  has  been  made 
and  before  sawmills  are  allowed  to  operate. 


A  GROUP  OF  TRANS- 
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IT  IS  with  genuine  pleasure  that  the  Bulletin'  makes  room  for  the 
little  group  of  translations  from  the  Spanish,  from  the  experi¬ 
enced  and  sympathetic  pen  of  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 
which  follows. 

Like  Miss  Monroe,  a  fractional  part  of  whose  special  edition  of 
Poetry  devoted  to  similar  translations  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of 
July,  1925,  Miss  Blackwell  needs  no  introduction  here.  Through 
many  years  she  has  labored  as  a  Hispanist  whose  particular  delight 
it  has  been  to  lead  all  lovers  of  American  letters — in  the  ampler  sense 
of  the  words — into  the  extraordinarily  rich  and  beautiful  world  of 
Latin  American  poetry.  Her  contributions  are  known  wherever  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spanish  are  read  and  loved,  and  they  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  numerous  collections  and  anthologies  of  verse  which  grace 
our  libraries,  public  and  otherwise,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
that  edited  by  Thomas  Walsh  and  published  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Archer  M.  Huntington  under  the  seal  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  of  which  he  is  founder  and  president. 

Miss  Blackwell  is  a  notable  member  of  that  constantly  increasing 
group  who  are  convinced  that  the  only  road  to  any  essentially  real 
understanding  between  nations  lies  in  cultural,  rather  than  commer¬ 
cial  or  political,  channels — indispensable  as  these  are — and  that 
“cultural  intercourse,”  as  Miss  Monroe  the  editor  of  Poetry  declared, 
“would  be  far  more  effective  toward  true  and  lasting  friendship  with 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  than  the  exchange  of  the  richest  prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  thousand  ships  .  .  .  for  these  nations  cherish  their  artists, 
especially  .  .  .  their  poets.” 

THE  MOTHER’S  FAREWELL 

“Sleep,  sleep,  my  child!  Behold,  among  the  branches 
The  w'ind  has  dropped  asleep,  in  quiet  blest; 

Among  the  water-plants  the  tiger  slumbers; 

The  little  birds  are  sleeping  in  the  nest. 

Within  the  valley  deep 
Even  the  echoes  sleep. 
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“Sleep,  sleep!  If  when  you  wake  you  do  not  find  me 
From  far  away  I  still  shall  speak  to  you. 

A  sunless  dawn  will  on  your  lips  leave  softly 
My  kiss  invisible,  as  light  as  dew. 

Sleep,  they  are  calling; 

Sleep,  night  is  falling. 

“All  round  about  you  I  shall  make  blue  twilights. 

That  I  may  hover  in  them,  full  of  love. 

To  pour  into  your  soul,  alone  and  lonely, 

The  sweetest  sadness  from  the  heavens  above. 

The  tears  your  lids  that  press 
Shall  hold  no  bitterness. 

“And  I  will  fill  with  softest,  sweetest  music 
The  waving  willows  and  the  ceiba  trees ; 

And  I  will  teach  the  little  birds  that  slumber 
My  motherly,  caressing  melodies.” 

The  young  child  sleeps  the  while; 
lie  slumbers  with  a  smile. 

The  mother  clasped  him  to  her;  on  his  forehead 
She  left  a  kiss,  a  tear  of  sadness  wild. 

And  laid  her  down  to  die.  Deep  mourned  the  forest. 

And,  while  the  clouds  half  opened,  heaven  smiled. 

— Jnan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  Uruguay. 

WITHIN  THE  HEART 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul  in  the  calm  of  thought. 

— Shelley  in  Alastor. 

I  called  to  my  heart.  No  one  answered.  No  one  was  within. 
What  a  moment  of  anguish!  Dense  was  the  w’ood,  black  the  night, 
and  long  the  road.  I  called  and  called.  No  one  answered.  And 
the  walled-up,  silent  castle,  the  only  shelter  in  the  horror  of  the  night, 
was  my  heart.  And  it  did  not  open  to  me. 

I  went  so  weary,  almost  dead,  tired  out  by  the  steep  ascent,  by  the 
hostile  desert  and  the  briny  springs  of  life.  Under  a  sun  of  fire  or 
a  sickly  drizzle,  I  grew  stiff  with  cold  or  was  drenched  with  sweat; 
I  left  red  stains  on  the  stones  and  thistles;  and  next  I  met  foxes,  owls, 
swine,  panthers  and  leopards.  And  in  an  innocent  meadow,  with 
anemones,  begonias  and  jasmines,  I  saw  two  flat,  triangular  heads 
bring  down  many  agile  does.  What  a  horrible  journey,  and  the  wood 
so  grim!  Black  the  night,  wild  my  head,  weary  my  feet,  silent  the 
castle;  and  I  knocked  and  knocked. 

At  last  a  door  opened.  All  dark  was  that  dead  dwelling.  Three 
little  old  men,  with  white  hair  and  garments  of  black  and  white  serge. 
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received  me:  “Come  in,  brother.”  Tlie  three  were  all  alike.  The 
matted  white  liair  fell  like  snow  upon  the  shoulders  of  each.  In  the 
background,  in  a  comer,  a  lamp  with  flickering  and  dying  light 
struggled  with  the  dark.  “We  are  happy,”  said  one.  “Resigned,” 
said  another.  “Here,”  said  the  tliird,  “without  friends,  without 
masters,  without  rivals,  we  await  the  final  change.” 

The  tremulous  old  men  were  Memories. 

“It  is  impossible!”  I  thought.  “Is  this  all  that  is  left  of  that 
palace  where  fairies  dwelt?  W^here  is  the  magnificent  grove ?  Where 
the  waterfalls,  the  lofty  balconies,  the  dazzling  halls,  and  the  beautiful, 
sigliing  mistresses,  dying  of  love?” 

And  I  rushed  into  the  dark  corridors.  I  arrived  at  the  four  well- 
knowTi  doors,  never  opened  by  anyone.  I  entered  the  red  precinct; 
a  fountain  of  blood,  always  bright  and  burning,  flowed  from  night  till 
morning  and  from  morning  till  night,  forever. 

I  had  caused  that  fountain  to  burst  forth. 

I  entered  the  gray  precinct,  where  another  fountain  arose  with 
plaintive  song:  the  song  of  tears.  I  had  made  that  abundant  weeping 
flow.  I  entered  the  yellow  precinct.  Seven  lights  lit  up  seven 
crosses  of  flame,  and  upon  the  seven  crosses,  the  Seven  Sins  were 
dying  crucified. 

And  new  wings  were  born  to  Psyche. 

I  remembered  the  words  of  the  Mystery:  “When  your  soul  is 
a  realm  of  disillusionments,  when  suffering  exhausts  your  tears,  when 
the  World  applies  its  cautery  to  you  without  pity,  and  you  are 
scourged  by  Grief,  you  can  cross  the  tempting  door,  the  white  door. 
Ultima  Thule.” 

“Then,”  I  said,  “this  is  the  hour.”  And  I  entered  with  firm  step 
and  unshaken  soul. 

I  remained  astounded.  I  found  myself  in  a  land  of  snow,  with 
stainless  outlook;  every  plain  the  white  of  driven  snow;  every  moun¬ 
tain  a  block  of  rainbow  hues;  every  peak  a  living  whiteness.  And  at 
tire  touch  of  light  the  whitening  cliffs  were  jets  of  diamonds. 

“Where  am  I?”  I  asked  myself,  trembling.  And  a  wind  of 
religious  sweetness  bore  to  my  ear  a  delicate  voice: 

“You  are  far  from  those  burning  sands  where  your  passions  rise  up 
and  devour  you  like  a  hundred  jackals;  far  from  outside  aggressions; 
to  these  summits  rises  neither  the  prying  eye  of  inquisitiveness  nor 
the  elegant  poniard  of  treacheries.  They  are  a  refuge  unknown  to  the 
human  tiger  and  the  human  hyena;  to  the  perfidious  songs  of  the  siren 
and  the  guileful  weeping  of  the  crocodile.  You  have  come  to  the 
imknown  land,  the  land  of  symbolic  whiteness,  all  mystery  and  calm. 
You  are  in  the  serene,  the  pure,  the  unknown  regions  of  your  own  soul.” 

And  I  remained  gazing  at  the  heights. 

— Rufino  Blanco  Fombona,  Venezuela. 


A  GROUP  OF  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  SPANISH 

HYMN  TO  THK  THICK 

O  brother  tree,  fast  fixed  in  earth 
By  brown  hooks  ’neath  the  soil  that  lie, 

Y"et  raising  thy  clean  brow  aloft 
With  fervent  yearning  for  the  sky! 

Pitiful  make  me  towards  the  dross 
Whose  dark  mire  feeds  me,  low  and  dumb, 
Yet  never  let  the  memory  sleep 
Of  that  blue  land  from  which  I  come! 

Thou  to  the  traveler  dost  announce, 

O  tree,  thy  gentle  presence  near. 

By  thy  refreshing,  far-flung  shade. 

And  by  thy  fragrant  atmosphere. 

So  let  my  presence  be  revealed, 
iVjnid  life’s  fields,  where’er  I  be. 

By  my  warm,  gentle  influence. 

Shed  over  others  silently! 

O  tree,  productive  ten  times  o’er — 

Of  rosy  fruit  thy  leaves  between. 

Of  wood  for  building,  perfumed  airs. 

And  sheltering  foliage,  dense  and  green ! 

Thou  tree  of  soothing,  healing  balms 
And  wondrous  resins — gracious  tree. 

Full  of  wild  vines  that  weigh  thee  down 
And  throats  athrill  with  melody! 

Oh,  make  me  rich  in  giving  forth. 

To  equal  thee  in  fruitfulness ! 

Tree,  let  my  heart,  my  thought,  become 
Wide  as  the  world,  to  help  and  bless! 

Let  all  of  life’s  activities 
licave  me  unwearied,  like  to  thee! 

From  me  let  mighty  lavishness 
Flow  forth  without  exhausting  me! 

O  tree,  wherein  the  pulse  of  life 
So  tranquil  beats,  through  peacefid  hours! 
The  fever  of  the  century. 

With  deep  unrest,  consumes  my  powers. 
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Make  me  serene,  make  me  serene, 

With  noble  calmness,  brave  and  bright. 

Such  as  a  breath  of  the  divine 
Gave  to  the  Grecian  marbles  white! 

Thou  art  a  woman’s  gentle  womb, 

Fair  tree;  thy  boughs  w'ith  nests  are  rife. 

And  every  branch,  soft  swaying,  rocks 
In  each  warm  nest  a  tiny  life. 

Give  me  a  leafage  great  and  thick. 

To  meet  the  need  of  all  who  roam — 

Who  in  the  human  forest  vast 

Have  found  no  branch  to  be  their  home ! 

Tree  that,  where’er  thy  strong  trunk  stands. 

On  hill  or  plain,  in  every  place 
Takest  the  self-same  attitude 
Of  sheltering  and  protective  grace! 

So  may  my  soul,  in  each  estate — 

Youth,  age,  joy,  grief,  whate’er  befall — 

Still  hold  the  self-same  attitude 
Of  love  unchanging,  love  to  all ! 

— Gabriela  Mistral,  Chile  (Member  Committee 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation,  League  of  Nations) 

REVENGE 

Somebody  at  my  roof  throws  stones,  and  then 
Hides  his  hands  quickly,  and  as  guiltless  poses. 

I  have  no  stones,  for  only  rosebushes 

With  sweet,  fresh  flowers  my  garden  ground  encloses; 

But  still  it  is  my  fancy  and  my  way 
To  hide  my  hand,  too,  aft^er  throwing  roses! 

— Amado  Nervo,  Mexico. 


THE  LABOR  COURT  IN 
ARGENTINA  V 

By  William  C.  Wells 

Consultant  in  Tariff  and  Juristic  Matters,  Fan  American  Union 

IN  the  Latin  American  countries  heretofore  the  relationships  of 
labor  and  industry  have  not  in  any  large  measure  assumed 
those  phases  of  acute  contrapurpose,  nor  as  yet  developed  the 
more  serious  conflicts,  that  have  marked  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  Of  course  the  main  reason  is  that  Latin  America  is  not  yet 
highly  industralized,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is,  remains  for  the  most  part 
on  the  individualistic  basis.  Antagonisms  between  employers  and 
employed  have  always  assumed  larger  proportions  where  the  indus¬ 
try,  having  outgrown  individual  management  and  ownership,  has 
changed  into  an  impersonal  society  or  corporation  employing  vast 
numbers  of  men  under  group  conditions  as  to  working  hours,  wages, 
and  control.  Whether  it  be*  justified  or  not,  there  is  in  the  minds 
of  employees  everywhere  a  feeling  that  justice  and  fair  treatment  is 
less  to  be  expected  from  “soulless”  corporate  bodies  than  from 
individual  owners. 

Yet  Latin  America  tends  to  follow  in  the  same  grooves  as  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  The  development  of  indus¬ 
trialism  spreads  rapidly  so  that  in  a  number  of  the  countries — Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  notably — there  are  industries 
that  have  arrived,  or  are  arriving,  at  the  same  status  as  like  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  all  the  countries  the 
movement  is  in  the  same  direction  toward  centralization  and  speci¬ 
alization. 

With  this  movement  there  is  developing  the  same  growing  rift 
between  laborer  and  employer  that  marks  the  growth  of  industrial¬ 
ism  elsewhere. 

In  one  branch  of  industry  concentration  in  Latin  America  has 
gone  farther  than  it  has  in  the  United  States  or  Western  Europe. 
That  is  in  agriculture,  including  grazing.  Apparently  there  is  no 
trend  toward  industralized  agricultural  production  in  any  of  the 
European  countries  or  in  the  United  States.  The  movement  is  all 
the  other  way  toward  decentralization  or  individual  ownership  and 
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coutrol.  One  can  iK)t  be  oveironfident  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome 
in  Latin  America,  but  at  present  the  chief  agricultural  production — 
one  may  say  all  such  as  is  on  an  export  basis — is  industralized  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  manufacturing  industries  elsewhere. 

This  means  production  by  large  units,  in  general,  corporations, 
owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  employing  labor  on  a  lai^e  scale. 
The  agricultural  production  of  Latin  America  that  enters  into  inter¬ 
national  trade,  i.  e.,  the  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  corn,  linseed, 
meats,  and  hides  is  for  the  most  part  from  industrialized  sources.  But 
one  must  distinguish  between  production  for  home  use  and  produc¬ 
tion  for  export.  For  example,  nearly  everj’  Latin  American  country 
produces  sugar,  but  only  Cuba  and  a  few  others  are  constant  ex¬ 
porters  of  sugar.  In  consequence  we  find  that  it  is  in  Cuba  that 
sugar  production  is  industrialized  to  a  high  degree.  So  it  is  with 
coffee,  grain,  and  animal  products.  It  is  in  the  well  known  centers  of 
production  for  export  and  not  elsewhere  that  these  industries  have 
become  centralized,  specialized,  and  under  corporate  control  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Conflicts  of  interests  between  employers  and  employed  in  Latin 
America  arise  in  the  mining  industries,  in  transportation,  in  argicul- 
ture,  and  in  manufacturing.  In  the  mining  industries  they  occur  for 
the  most  part  in  oil,  nitrate,  and  copper  production;  in  transportation 
with  stevedoring,  lightering,  and  tramways;  in  agriculture,  with 
sugar  cane,  henequen,  and  cattle  raising,  and  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  with  textile  production.  Nevertheless  these  conflicts 
except  in  a  few  cases  of  oil  and  nitrate  production  and  at  a  few  ports 
with  dock  laborers,  have  never  assumed  the  proportions  that  similar 
conflicts  have  assumed  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  rift 
between  employer  and  laborer  has  not  opened  so  widely  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  antagonisms  have  not  manifested  themselves  with  so  much 
of  violence  and  feeling.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  world-wide 
breach  that  exists  between  capital  and  labor  manifests  itself  in  Latin 
America  as  elsewhere.  If  it  has  not  assumed  such  great  proportions 
it  is  solely  because  the  industrial  conditions  are  as  yet  less  favorable 
to  its  development. 

In  a  number  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  notable  Mexico. 
Aigentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  the  subject  of 
labor  legislation  has  been  to  the  fore  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  where  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States  have  labor  questions,  particularly  labor  legislation, 
received  that  degree  of  attention  and  publicity  they  have  in  Latin 
America,  especially  in  the  countries  above  mentioned.  Necessarily 
much  of  the  discussion  has  been  academic,  and  much  of  the  legislation 
enacted  is  not  only  experimental — as  such  legislation  is  more  or  less 
everywhere — but  it  anticipates  conditions  not  in  reality  now  existing 
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or  not  yet  appearing  to  need  special  remedies.  In  all  (his  class  of 
legislation  Latin  America  seems  to  be  building  for  the  future.  To 
one  familiar  witli  tlie  slower  processes  of  legislation  in  the  United 
States  and  its  general  characteristic  of  following  rather  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  precede  popular  movements,  Latin  American  labor  legislation 
has  heretofore  appeared  in  a  lai^e  measure  declaratory  rather  than 
remedial,  and  as  Dr.  Alejandro  M.  Unsain,  professor  of  labor  legislation 
in  La  Plara  University,  says  of  Argentina  (Revista  de  Ciencias 
Juridicas  y  Sociales,  October,  1924),  that  in  spite  of  the  importance 
of  its  labor  and  social  legislation  Argentina  lacks  the  procedure  to 
make  such  legislation  effective.  Especially  is  this  true,  as  Doctor 
Unsain  points  out,  in  respect  to  means  for  the  settlement  of  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  between  employers  and  employees.  Labor  legislation 
in  a  number  of  European  countries  tends  toward  the  creation  of 
special  labor  codes  and  special  tribunals  to  administer  the  same. 
The  tendency  in  the  United  States  and  England  is  toward  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  labor  legislation  with  the  common  body  of  municipal 
law  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  to  entrust  to 
executive  officials  or  boards  of  arbitration  a  quasi  judicial  mediatory 
power  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of  wage  schedules,  hours  of 
work,  collective  bargaining,  and  the  like,  that  in  general  do  not  com¬ 
port  with  the  generally  accepted  ideas  of  what  should  be  within  the 
province  of  positive  law  and  ordinary  court  procedure. 

The  Latin  American  countries  incline  to  follow  European  models. 

President  Alvear  of  Ai^entina  on  July  10  last  in  accordance  with 
his  promise  made  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  May  submitted  a 
proposal  of  law  for  the  creation  of  a  special  labor  tribunal  with  ex¬ 
tensive  jurisdictional  power.  In  his  message  transmitting  the  pro¬ 
posal  the  President  says: 

The  idea  of  constituting  tribunals  expressly  charged  with  the  application  of  the 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  many  aspects  of  the 
economic  activities  of  the  country  has  been  the  object  of  various  initiatives. 

He  calls  especial  attention  to  two  projects  presented  to  Congress, 
one  in  1914  and  the  other  in  1916,  neither  of  which  were  adopted, 
although  the  mass  of  general  labor  legislation  had  grown  to  large 
proportions. 

This  legislation  having  been  considerably  augmented,  its  procedure,  application, 
and  interpretation  could  not  further  remain  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a 
simple  appendage,  accidental  or  accessory,  of  the  existing  courts  on  their  civil, 
commercial,  or  criminal  side. 

Labor  questions  and  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
opinion  of  President  Alvear  “demand  opportune  solution  to  secure 
an  efficacious  and  immediate  support  to  controverted  interests  and 
rights;  and  this  can  be  arrived  at  only  through  separate  jurisdictional 
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tribunals  administered  by  judges  occupied  exclusively  in  the  study 
of  labor  laws  and  the  essential  facts  of  industrial  activity  with  its 
modem  characteristics.” 

The  project  submitted  by  the  President  in  tliree  chapters  contains  . 
amendments  to  a  number  of  the  existing  labor  laws  intended  to 
adapt  the  procedure  thereunder  to  the  new  jurisdictional  court. 
This  court  is  to  be  established  in  the  Federal  Capital,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  to  consist  of  a  judge  of  labor,  two  subsecretaries,  and  other 
necessary  officials.  It  is  to  have  appellate  and  final  jurisdiction  over 
all  questions  of  laborers’  and  employees’  pensions  and  conciliatory 
and  arbitral  decisions  of  the  offices  and  boards  established  under 
existing  laws.  In  all  other  labor  matters  it  has  original  jurisdiction 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  civil  and  the  criminal  courts  of  appeal. 

In  respect  to  this  last  provision  the  President  says: 

The  ideal  consists,  without  doubt,  in  the  organization  of  entirely  separate 
labor  tribunals  with  the  specialized  two  judicial  instances,  that  is  to  say,  with 
both  the  labor  court  and  the  court  of  labor  appeals,  but  that  would  be  a  little 
costly  considering  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  possible  economy.  Therefore  as 
a  transitory  solution  the  court  of  first  instance  (original  but  not  final  jurisdiction) 
is  proposed  and  there  is  entrusted  to  the  appellate  chambers  in  civil  and  in 
criminal  matters  appeals  against  errors  according  to  their  nature. 

No  doubt  the  project  of  the  President  falls  short  of  what  the  more 
radical  thinkers  in  .tVrgentina  have  been  looking  forward  to,  i.  e.,  a 
complete  system  of  labor  jurisprudence  administered  exclusively  by 
labor  tribunals  but  this  no  doubt  is  what  will  be  arrived  at.  In 
Argentina  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  labor  legislation  is  build¬ 
ing  itself  into  a  separate  system  of  jurisprudence.  Administration  in 
separate  courts  will  be  in  Latin  America  a  natural  corollary.  This 
ideal  differs  essentially  from  the  predominating  sentiment  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  Labor  questions  in  the  English  speaking 
countries  in  so  far  as  they  remain  controversial  are  to  be  settled  by 
agreement  or  arbitration  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  passed  the  limits 
of  controversy  and  by  enactment  become  statute  law  are  administered 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

Latin  American  countries,  and  especially  Argentina,  are  disposed 
to  bind  closely  together  as  one  subject  matter  all  social  legislation 
whether  it  be  such  as  is  elsewhere  denominated  labor  or  not.  This 
may  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  labor  courts  when 
they  shall  have  been  established  and  are  functioning.  This  is  an 
end  that  many  writers  on  labor  subjects  seek  to  attain. 

As  Professor  Unsain  in  the  article  above  referred  to  points  out, 
Argentina  is  not  without  local  precedents  for  the  establishment  of 
specialized  jurisdictions.  In  the  law  organizing  the  courts  in  the 
capital,  Buenos  Aires,  market  judges  are  provided  for  with  jurisdiction 
up  to  100  pesos  covering  sales  of  livestock  and  produce,  carriage 
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charges,  and  questions  involving  correct  weighing  and  measuring. 
The  judges  in  these  courts  are  selected  by  the  President  from  among 
the  merchants  in  the  market  who  on  account  of  their  occupation 
have  special  qualifications  for  acting  as  judges  in  matters  of  this 
character. 

This  idea  of  special  qualification  is  in  the  minds  of  all  the  advocates 
of  separate  labor  courts,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posed  law  that  requires  the  judge  of  the  labor  court  to  be  not  only 
a  practicing  lawyer  of  10  years’  standing  but  in  addition  to  be  well 
versed  in  labor  questions  and  to  have  had  experience  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  labor  law's. 

In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  other  tribunals  and  quasi  courts  func¬ 
tioning  in  specialized  cases;  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Potato  Association,  the  Grain  Market,  etc.  The  General  Prefecture 
of  Ports  in  certain  disputes  betw'een  captains  and  members  of  ship’s 
crews  acts  quasi  judicially  so  as  in  effect  to  create  a  specialized  ship¬ 
ping  court. 
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CUBAN  ANTICANCER 
LEAGUE  V  /.  V  /. 


During  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  Cuban  Medical  Congress 
in  November,  1924,  one  of  the  subjects  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  that  body  of  skilled  and  devoted  physicians  was  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  that  dread  disease, 
cancer,  reported  in  recent  years.  While  contributing  all  that  medical 
science  has  at  its  command  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  in  its  various 
forms,  physicians  can  not  hope  to  effect  a  cure  unless  the  disease  is 
diagnosed  in  its  early  stages.  For  this  purpose  the  public  must  be 
informed  of  certain  suspicious  symptoms  wliich  may  indicate  cancer, 
and  should  be  persuaded  of  the  ui^ent  necessity  of  consulting  a 
physician  as  soon  as  such  symptoms  are  observed. 

The  realization  of  these  important  facts  led  to  the  organization, 
by  a  conunittee  of  the  Sixth  Medical  Congress,  of  the  Cuban  Anti¬ 
cancer  League,  wliich,  in  its  first  circular,  stated  its  prime  object  to 
be  the  saving  of  life  by  the  dissemination  of  information  of  the  nature 
just  described.  To  this  purpose  the  statutes  add  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  all  other  data  on  cancer,  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  its  causes,  and  aid  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  among  the  poorer 
classes. 

Already  the  League  has  issued  various  publications  in  pursuit  of  its 
mission,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  two  circulars,  the  first 
describing  the  organization  of  the  League,  and  the  second  giving  in 
brief  and  cogent  form  easily  understandable  statements  on  the  nature 
of  cancer,  including  the  importance  of  early  diagnosis,  and  refuting 
certain  popular  beliefs  regarding  the  disease,  such  as  that  it  is  com¬ 
municable  and  hereditary.  These  circulars  were  followed  by  leaflets, 
the  one  called  Popular  Information  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
material  of  the  second  circular,  a  description  of  the  symptoms  of 
incipient  cancer  in  its  various  forms  and  a  statement  of  proper  methods 
of  treatment.  The  Cooperation  of  the  Dentist  with  the  Anticancer 
League  is  the  title  of  another  publication. 

Besides  these  forms  of  publicity,  the  League  intends  to  make  use 
of  the  daily  and  medical  press,  the  motion  picture,  and  the  radio,  in 
order  to  reach  as  lar^e  an  audience  as  possible. 

Membership  in  the  league  is  open  to  the  general  public,  the  annual 
dues  being  $5  a  year.  .iVn  additional  annual  contribution  of  $50 
places  a  member  in  the  category  of  a  benefactor.  Physicians  who, 
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besides  paying  annual  dues,  contribute  scientific  and  personal  service 
to  the  work  of  the  League  are  called  professional  members,  seven  of 
their  number  being  elected  to  act  as  the  executive  committee  of  the 
organization. 

The  first  executive  committee,  appointed  by  the  Sixth  Cuban 
Medical  Congress,  comprises  the  following  distinguished  members  of 
the  medical  profession : 

Dr.  Emilio  Martinez.  Dr.  Jos6  E.  Casuso. 

Dr.  Ramiro  Carbonell.  Dr.  Francisco  Maria  Ferndndez. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Dominguez.  Dr.  Gonzalo  E.  Ardstegui. 

Dr.  Manuel  Viamonte. 

Under  this  able  leadership  it  is  not  be  doubted  that  the  Cuban 
*Vnticancer  League  will  rapidly  assume  a  position  of  importance  as  it 
embarks  on  its  beneficent  work  of  the  prevention  of  needless  suffering 
from  one  of  the  most  dread  of  mankind’s  scourges. 


ARGENTINA 

Foreign  trade,  first  half  of  1925. — The  following  facts  were 
taken  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics: 

The  cash  value  of  foreign  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1925  was  936,058,341 
gold  pesos,  or  46,091,796  gold  pesos  less  than  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1924.  Exports  during  the  first  half  of  1925  amounted  to  497,684,484  gold 
pesos  against  569,885,168  gold  pesos  in  1924,  and  imports  to  438,373,857  gold 
pesos  against  412,254,909  gold  pesos  in  the  first  six  months  of  1924.  The  quantity 
of  exports  in  the  first  half  of  1925  amounted  to  5,675,000  tons  against  7,870,000 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  or  a  decrease  of  2,195,000 
tons — 27.9  per  cent.  Of  this  decrease  150,000  tons  (15.8  per  cent)  was  noted  in 
livestock  products,  and  2,126,000  tons  (32.5  per  cent)  in  agricultural  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  forest  products  increased  from  156,000  tons  exported  in  the 
first  half  of  1924  to  218,000  tons  exported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1925, 
an  increase  of  39.7  per  cent. 

First  Pan  American  Highway  Congress. — On  October  5,  1926, 
with  delegates  from  19  nations  attending,  the  First  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  congress  was 
the  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  In  June,  1924,  the  United  States 
Highway  Education  Board  and  other  cooperating  organizations 
called  a  preliminary  highway  conference  in  Washington  which  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  20  countries,  who  later  visited  other 
sections  of  the  United  States.  The  purposes  of  this  First  Pan 
-American  Highway  Congress  were  to  promote  the  development, 
improvement,  and  perfection  of  highway  systems  and  related  artistic 
improvements,  (o  promote  highway  communications  in  the  countries 
composing  the  Pan  ^Vmerican  Union,  and  to  consider  the  legal, 
financial,  and  economic  regulations  for  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  highways. 

The  congress  had  five  sections,  namely,  technical;  circulation  and 
exploitation;  legislation,  finance,  economics,  administration,  and 
statistics;  international  and  Pan  American  conventions;  education, 
propaganda  and  other  themes.  The  president  of  the  congress  was 
Sr.  Rodolfo  Sant^ngelo. 

Argentine  exhibit  in  Bolivian  Exposition. — Early  in  October 
Argentina  sent  a  train  of  30  cars  with  samples  and  exhibits  of  Argen¬ 
tine  products  from  Buenos  Aires  over  Argentine  and  Bolivian  rail- 
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roads  to  the  Bolivian  International  Exposition,  opened  in  La  Paz  on 
August  12,  the  centenary  of  Bolivian  independence.  Argentina  now 
occupies  the  fourth  place  as  importer  of  Bolivian  products,  Chile 
holding  third  place.  United  States  second,  and  Great  Britain  first. 
Bolivia  offers  a  market  for  Argentine  shoes,  textiles,  butter,  preserved 
milk,  preserved  foods,  hides,  sugars,  flours,  wines,  fats,  foodstuffs, 
edible  pastes,  pharmaceutical  products,  and  general  manufactured 
articles. 

BOLIVIA 

Flight  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz. — On  September  1 
one  of  the  new  Junker  airplanes  recently  received  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  successful  flight  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz, 
covering  the  distance  of  276  miles  in  2  hours  and  15  minutes. 

Aeruvl  organization. — In  view  of  the  successful  flights  made  by 
the  Junker  planes  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the  centennial 
committee  appointed  by  the  German  colony  of  La  Paz,  which 
presented  the  Bolivian  Government  with  an  airplane  in  honor  of  the 
centennial  celebration,  has  organized  the  Bolivian  Lloyd  Aerial  Co. 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  passengers  and  mail  to  various  sections 
of  the  Republic.  The  stock  of  this  company  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  100  bolivianos  a  share. 

BRAZIL 

Forestry. — Realizing  the  great  importance  to  Brazil,  a  country 
of  magnificent  forests,  of  an  adequate  national  policy  for  their 
protection.  Dr.  Miguel  Cahnon,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  summoned 
a  conference  on  forestry  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  1, 
1925.  In  addition  to  representatives  of  all  the  Brazilian  States, 
various  members  of  Congress,  the  Sao  Paulo  Geographical  and 
Geological  Commission,  and  other  prominent  persons  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  conference  had  before  it  for  action  proposed  Federal 
forestry  regulations  prepared  by  a  committee,  appointed  in  advance 
of  the  conference,  consisting  of  Dr.  Augusto  de  Lima,  Dr.  Raul 
Penido,  and  Dr.  Affonso  Costa,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission  appointed  in  1923  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  Dr.  TeLxeira  Soares  was  the  presiding  officer. 

After  due  consideration  and  discussion,  a  set  of  regulations  on  the 
Federal  Forestry  Service  was  approved  by  the  conference,  these 
being  later  enacted  as  law  by  Decree  No.  17042  of  September  16, 
1925.  The  regulations,  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  give  a  complete 
translation  later,  are  divided  into  the  following  chapters:  Purposes 
of  the  service,  direction  of  the  service,  protective  forests,  forest 
nurseries,  model  forests,  forest  control,  forest  statistics,  national 
parks,  forest  police,  and  general  provisions. 
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At  the  instance  of  Dr.  Arthur  Torres  Filho,  a  provision  estab¬ 
lishing  Arbor  Day  was  included  in  the  forestry  regulations. 
September  21,  as  the  beginning  of  spring,  was  selected  for  the 
observance  of  that  day,  ami  was  enthusiastically  celebrated  with  the 
planting  of  trees  and  other  ceremonies  by  schools  and  other 
organizations  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  forestry  conference  also  approved  a  motion  made  by  Sr. 
Alvaro  Correa  Paes,  representative  of  the  State  of  Alagoas,  that 
recommendations  should  be  made  to  the  State  Congresses  to  include 
in  the  organic  laws  of  the  municipalities  jjrovisions  for  the  protection 
of  forests  and  springs. 

Coffee. — A  tax  of  1  milreis  gold  per  bag  of  coffee  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  State  of  Minas  Ceraes  went  into  effect  September 
1,  1925,  the  purpose  of  the  tax  being  to  form  a  fund  of  100,000,000 
milreis  for  the  defense  of  the  coffee  industry.  The  crop  is  said  to 
average  between  3,000,000  and  3,500,000  bags  a  year.  Coffee 
defense  will  be  effected  by  loans  to  planters;  by  rediscounts  effected 
by  district  banks  or  agencies;  and  by  a  conversion  office,  which  will 
receive  coffee  shipped  in  by  producers  at  a  fixed  minimum  price  of 
700  reis  per  kilo,  guaranteed  by  the  defense  fund  and  the  coffee  re¬ 
ceived.  All  profits  accrue  to  the  fund.  A  bank  to  be  named  by  the 
State  will  be  the  agent  of  coffee  defense  operations. 

The  Coffee  Plague  Commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  Arthur  Neiva, 
Dr.  Costa  Lima,  and  Dr.  Navarro  de  Andrade,  which  was  appointed 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Brazilian  Rural  Society  to  combat  the  Ste- 
'phanederes  cojfex  Hay,  infecting  the  coffee  plantations  of  Sao  Paulo, 
has  been  extremely  successful  in  its  work,  having  reduced  the  number 
of  infected  municipalities  from  42  in  1923-24  to  11  in  1924-25  by 
having  all  berries  carefully  gleaned  from  infected  plantations.  In 
1923,  50,000,000  trees  on  1,500  properties  were  picked  clean  of  ber¬ 
ries.  This  commission  has  given  a  distinguished  example  of  the 
possibility  of  coping  satisfactorily  with  an  agricultural  plague. 

Coffee  exports  from  Santos  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1925  were 
5,998,032  bags,  against  6,032,193  bags  in  the  same  period  of  1924. 

The  owners  of  a  large  coffee  plantation  in  the  Ribeirao  Preto 
zone  have  experimented  with  the  irrigation  of  coffee  trees  with 
excellent  results,  the  irrigated  trees  being  said  to  have  yielded  five 
times  as  much  coffee  as  those  not  irrigated. 

Immigration  notes. — The  number  of  immigrants  entering  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1925  was 
16,363,  while  36,086  immigrants  arrived  in  Sao  Paulo  during  the 
same  period. 

The  OMTiers  of  a  ranch  of  15,000  alqueires  (1  alqueire  equals  4.3 
acres)  in  Sao  Paulo  are  offering  3,000  alqueires  of  their  land  to  Aus¬ 
trian  immigrants  settling  there  within  the  next  five  years.  It  is 
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stated  by  the  Austrian  minister  to  Brazil  that  there  are  now  between 
40,000  and  50,000  Austrians  in  Brazil,  of  whom  from  10,000  to 
15,000  reside  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  reported  in  September, 
1925,  that  the  experiments  on  a  small  scale  carried  on  with  foreign 
colonists  in  that  State  had  been  successful.  German  families  have 
settled  on  lands  belonging  to  the  cotton  experiment  station,  while 
the  property  of  the  former  agricultural  school  at  Garanhuns  was 
granted  to  Austrian  colonists.  The  governor  says,  however,  that 
employers  have  taken  little  interest  in  immigrant  labor,  and  that 
colonization  is  further  hampered  by  lack  of  unoccupied  land  for  the 
purpose. 

Highways. — The  following  notes  on  highway  planning  and  con¬ 
struction,  in  addition  to  repairs,  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Brazil- Ferro-Carril,  indicate  to  some  extent  Brazilian  interest  in  this 
important  subject: 

Highways  authorized. — Dianiantina  to  Pecanha,  State  of  Minas  Geraes;  from 
Cruzeiro  across  the  municipality  of  Silveiras  to  the  Sao  Paulo  highway,  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  highway  from  Piedade  to  Sunhy,  and  .\mparo  to  Jaguary,  State  of  Sao 
Paulo;  Olinda  to  Rio  Doce,  Boa  Vista  to  Petrolina,  and  Granhus  to  Pesqueira, 
State  of  Pernambuco;  Victoria  to  the  suburb  of  Santo  Antonio,  State  of  Espirito 
Santo;  Bello  Horizonte  to  Pefanha,  Ferros  to  Abre  Campo,  and  Ibid  to  Sao 
Gothardo,  State  of  Minas  Geraes;  Iraty  to  Guarapuava,  State  of  Parana;  and 
Amandard  to  Coqueira,  State  of  Rio  Grande. 

Highways  under  construction. — Raul  Soares  to  Caratinga,  Sete  Lagoas  to 
Pitanguy,  Barbacena  to  Carandahy,  Ferros  to  Abre  Campo,  Theophilo  Ottoni 
to  Capellinha,  and  Cataguazcs  to  Ubd,  all  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

Highways  opened. — Villa  Bella  to  Triumpho  and  Belem  to  Cabrobd,  State  of 
Pernambuco;  Amargosa  to  Tartaruga,  State  of  Bahia;  Campinas  to  Monte-M6r 
and  Tietd  to  Laranjal  (27  kilometers),  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  and  Luz  to  Corrego 
d’Antas,  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  a  highway  society  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  city  of  Rio  Grande,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Soares  do  Nascimento. 


chile 

Automobile  show. — The  first  official  automobile  show  held  in 
Santiago  was  opened  September  23,  1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Santiago  Automobile  Association.  There  were  many  exhibits  of 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks.  One  booth  which  attracted  especial 
attention  was  that  of  the  Government  Aviation  Bureau,  which  showed 
airplanes  made  in  Chile.  The  automobile  association  had  on  display 
its  publications  and  exhibits  showing  what  it  has  done  in  highway 
marking. 

Santlvgo- Casablanca  highway. — The  Government  has  appro¬ 
priated  7,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  a  macadamized  high¬ 
way  from  Santiago  to  Casablanca  via  Melipilla. 
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Annual  stock  show. — The  annual  stock  show  of  the  National 
Society  of  Agriculture  was  held  in  September,  1925,  two  months 
earlier  than  usual,  in  order  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  he  present 
on  the  opening  day.  Dairy  cattle  were  especially  well  represented, 
the  Holsteins  being  praised  as  of  the  highest  quality  by  Professor 
Elder,  an  American  expert  who  judged  the  cattle.  There  were  also 
exhibits  of  agricultural  machinerj".  In  an  attractive  pavilion  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry  were  displayed  sample  posters 
in  which  nitrate  is  advertised  in  51  nations,  speaking  45  languages. 
Beautiful  flowers  fertilized  with  nitrate  were  also  shown,  and  it  is 
announced  that  a  film  showing  the  beneficial  effects  of  nitrate  on 
growing  wheat  is  in  preparation. 

Chilean  coal. — The  interesting  report  recently  rendered  by  Sr. 
Carlos  Barroilhet,  president  of  the  Chilean  Coal  Association,  after 
the  first  year’s  existence  of  that  organization,  states  that  the  present 
exploitation  of  the  mines  allows  the  production  of  2,200,000  tons  of 
coal  per  3'ear.  Expert  engineers  are  engaged  on  the  stud\'  of  the 
transportation  question,  with  special  attention  to  the  possibilitj'  of 
submarine  storage,  which  would  permit  the  accumulation  of  lai^e 
reserve  stocks  without  danger  of  deterioration.  Two  experts  have 
been  engaged  for  proving  the  practicabilitj’  (on  a  commercial  scale) 
of  converting  Chilean  coal  into  metallurgical  coke  and  recovering 
the  bj'-products,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  now  imported 
from  abroad,  previous  experiments  having  indicated  this  possibilitv*. 

The  report  states  that  foreign  fuel  now  costs  Chile  £2,500,000  per 
j-ear. 

COLOMBIA 

Air  SER^^CE  between  Cuba  and  Central  America. — The 
German-Colombian  Air  Transportation  Co.,  which  has  been  operating 
on  the  Magdalena  River  in  Colombia,  plans  to  establish  an  air  mail 
and  passenger  service  between  Colombian  ports  and  those  of  the 
Antilles,  Central  ^Vmerica  and  Mexico.  The  hj'droairplanes  to  be 
used  for  this  service  will  leave  Barranquilla  for  Kej’  West,  stopping 
also  at  Habana,  Cuba;  Cabo  Catoche,  Mexico;  Belize,  British 
Honduras;  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala;  Trujillo,  Honduras;  Cabo 
Gracias  a  Dios  and  Bluefields,  Nicaragua;  Puerto  Moniward  and 
Col6n,  Panama;  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela;  and  Cartagena,  Colom¬ 
bia,  thence  returning  to  Barranquilla,  where  they  will  connect  with 
the  route  already"  established  up  the  Magdalena  River  to  Girardot, 
and  thence  to  Bogot4.  The  cabins  of  the  planes  are  provided  with 
all  modern  conveniences. 

International  bridge. — The  Governments  of  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  have  resolved  to  construct  an  international  bridge  over 
the  Tichira  River,  which  constitutes  t  he  boundary  between  the  two 
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countries,  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  two 
Republics.  Free  transit  of  the  international  bridge  is  to  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  perpetuity. 

Railroads  and  public  works,  1926. — The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  recently  presented  to  Congress  the  Government  plan  for 
public  w'orks  in  1926,  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $21,000,000. 
This  plan  includes  the  construction  of  several  railroad  lines  and 
aerial  cables,  the  dredging  of  the  channel  called  the  Canal  del  Dique 
at  Cartagena,  and  other  important  improvements.  According  to 
the  minister’s  report  more  than  20,000  laborers  will  be  employed 
on  the  public  works  planned. 

CUBA 

Tobacco  exports. — Exports  of  tobacco  through  the  port  of  Habana 
from  January  1  through  the  middle  of  May,  1925,  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  those  for  the  same  period  of  1924.  Leaf  tobacco 
exported  amounted  to  14,393,591  pounds,  compared  with  11,040,328 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1924;  cigars,  36,027,249  in 
number,  compared  with  25,991,751;  and  cigarettes,  585,176  boxes, 
compared  with  284,965  boxes.  The  increase  in  exportations  reflects 
the  large  volume  of  the  1923-24  crop. 

Sugar  crop,  1924-25. — Wlien  there  were  still  three  sugar  mills 
to  be  heard  from,  the  production  of  which  would  probably  be  290,172 
tons,  it  was  reported  that  the  crop  from  the  mills  which  had  finished 
grinding  amounted  to  4,861,314  tons.  These  two  amounts  bring  the 
total  crop  to  5,151,486  tons,  the  lai^est  yield  recorded  in  the  sugar 
history  of  Cuba. 

Air  service. — A  daily  passenger  and  postal  air  service,  under  the 
Department  of  Communications,  will  shortly  be  inaugm-ated  in 
Cuba.  Of  the  four  lai^e  airplanes  already  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  two  will  have  a  schedule  starting  from  the  western  section  of 
the  island  flying  toward  the  eastern  section,  stopping  at  all  the 
important  ports,  while  the  other  two  will  fly  toward  Habana,  calling 
at  the  most  important  cities  of  the  interior.  Air  stations  will  be 
located  at  Habana,  Batabano,  Baracoa,  and  Guantanamo. 

A  PROMISING  INVENTION. — Sefior  Aquilino  R.  Vila,  a  Cuban  citizen, 
has  invented  a  machine  which  is  said  to  offer  radical  improvements 
in  the  present  methods  of  refining  sugar.  This  machine  is  patented 
under  the  name  of  “Vila  system  of  granulation  and  evaporation 
by  forced  circulation  of  one  power  impulse,”  and  performs  the  direct 
and  rapid  granulation  of  the  defecated  sugar-cane  juice.  The  Vila 
system  has  furthermore  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sugar  boilers  already  in  use.  Many  sugar  mills  are 
already  using  the  new  system  with  excellent  results.  Sefior  Vila 
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proposed  to  demonstrate  his  invention  to  the  public  at  the  Second 
Habana  Sample  Fair. 

Public  works  and  traffic  in  Habana. — Since  the  approval  of 
the  law  on  public  works  the  Government  is  making  every  effort  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  program.  The  work  of  widening  the  channel 
at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Habana  has  already  commenced,  as 
well  as  an  addition  to  the  Malecon  extending  from  the  Castillo  de  la 
Punta  to  the  Caballerfa  Wharf. 

A  careful  study  is  being  made  of  means  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
traffic  on  the  chief  thoroughfares,  caused  primarily  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Government  has  appointed  a  special  delegate  to  investigate  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  expropriation  of  private  property. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Sugar-mill  machinery. — Indicative  of  the  development  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  the  increasing  exports 
to  that  Republic  of  sugar-mill  machinery.  In  1924  the  proportion 
of  exports  of  sugar-mill  machinery  to  total  exports  of  industrial 
machinery  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dominican  Republic  rose 
from  approximately  40  per  cent  in  the  two  preceding  years  to  about 
65  per  cent,  indicating  the  growing  importance  of  this  type  of  machin¬ 
ery.  In  1924  cane  mills  valued  at  nearly  $100,000  were  exported 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  over  $740,000  worth  of  miscellaneous 
sugar-mill  machinery,  exclusive  of  centrifugals  and  cane  and  bagasse 
conveyors.  {Commerce  Reports,  Sept.  21,  1925.) 

Proposal  for  telephone  system  in  Santiago. — A  proposal  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Municipal  Coimcil  of  Santiago  for  establishing 
a  modem  telephone  system  in  that  city.  The  proposed  service  would 
provide  telephones  for  at  least  500  subscribers. 

Proposed  air  service. — The  Dominican  Government  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  air  service  company  now  operating  in  Cuba  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  air  line  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

GUATEMALA 

New  RAILR0.4D. — The  press  reports  that  construction  has  been 
begun  on  a  railroad  30  miles  long  from  Rio  Bravo  to  Coyolate  Bar  on 
the  Pacific,  to  carry  the  tropical  fruit  to  be  exported  from  that  region. 
Mazatenango,  a  departmental  capital,  will  now  have  its  owm  port. 

Radiotelegraph. — On  October  5,  1925,  the  Director  of  National 
Telegraphs  and  Telephones  informed  the  press  of  Guatemala  Cit)’ 
that  public  radiotelegraph  service  with  Mexico  had  been  officially 
opened  with  the  exchange  of  friendly  messages  between  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  two  sister  Republics. 
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National  Observatory. — On  September  14,  1925,  as  part  of  the 
program  of  the  celebration  of  the  National  Independence  Day  of 
Guatemala  the  new  national  observatory,  near  Guatemala  City, 
was  inaugurated.  The  President  of  the  Republic  said  in  his  address 
that  the  new  meteorological  station  represented  a  great  advance  in 
the  progress  of  the  country. 

HAITI 

Demonstration  farms. — The  agricultural  agents  at  Cayes,  St.- 
Marc,  and  GonaTves  recently  held  a  conference  in  Port-au-Prince 
with  the  chief  agricultural  expert  to  work  out  plans  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  several  demonstration  farms  under  their  supervision. 
After  the  completion  of  these  plans  a  day  was  spent  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Damien,  receiving  instructions  in  the  culture  of  crops 
growing  there.  Several  contracts  for  demonstration  farms  in  the 
Jacmel  district  have  been  arranged  tentatively  and  await  inspection 
of  the  land  before  final  approval. 

In  the  Jer^mie  district  a  farm  school  has  been  located  at  Marfranc, 
and  funds  to  build  a  schoolhouse  have  been  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works.  The  agent  of  this  district  has  also  taken  an 
active  part  in  teaching  farmers  to  harvest  their  coffee  with  less 
damage  to  the  trees  than  heretofore. 

Crops. — In  many  districts  the  harvesting  of  coffee  has  started,  and 
according  to  reports  from  all  agricultural  agents  the  crop  will  be  very 
good  this  year.  In  the  region  of  Marmelade  it  is  reported  to  be 
exceptional.  The  rice  crop  is  also  reported  to  be  abundant  in  the 
district  of  Cap-Haltien,  St.-Marc  and  J6r6mie.  Reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  island  indicate  good  prospects  for  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and 
corn  crops. 

The  15,000  sisal  plants  planted  during  the  spring  and  summer 
continue  to  thrive.  The  loss  will  not  exceed  2  or  3  per  cent.  The 
cotton  planted  between  the  rows  of  sisal  is  in  most  excellent  condition, 
and  gives  promise  of  yielding  a  very  good  crop. 

HONDURAS 

Foreign  trade  and  receipts  of  L^v  Ceiba. — A  report  dated 
September  1,  1925,  made  by  the  customs  officer  of  La  Ceiba,  gives 
the  following  facts  on  the  trade  through  this  port  and  industries  in 
the  districts  of  La  Ceiba  and  El  Porvenir,  for  the  fiscal  year  1924-25: 

The  total  revenue  amounted  to  1,416,291  pesos,  of  which  779,238  pesos  were 
the  customs  receipts.  Due  to  various  concessions  duties  and  surcharges  to  the 
amount  of  1,465,345  pesos  were  remitted. 

During  this  year  the  Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  built  32  kilometers 
of  main  railway  and  14  kilometers  of  branch  line,  thus  making  a  total  of 
385  kilometers  in  operation  by  that  company. 
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The  movement  of  companies  having  Government  concessions  is  reported 
follows: 

A  sugar  company  cultivated  1,440  hectares  of  cane,  employing  during  five 
months  1,100  operatives  and  450  the  remaining  seven  months.  Besides  pro¬ 
ducing  141,356  sacks  of  sugar  of  100  pounds  each,  the  company  distilled  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  bottles  of  spirituous  liquors  and  also  made  some  lotions  and  per¬ 
fumes.  A  shoe  factory  produced  65,252  pairs  of  men’s  shoes,  employing  an 
average  of  90  operatives.  A  brewery  produced  808  barrels  and  1,578,396  bottles 
of  beer,  360,408  bottles  of  carbonated  water,  and  24,648  blocks  of  ice,  employing 
37  operatives.  A  soap  factory  produced  7,930  cases  of  soap  of  100  cakes  each, 
employing  an  average  of  15  operatives.  A  cigarette  factory  produced  42,000 
cartons  of  1  dozen  packages  of  cigarettes  each,  employing  an  average  of  30 
operativ’es.  This  factory  was  in  operation  during  the  last  four  months  of  the 
}  ear  only.  A  cigar  factory  produced  1,500,000  cigars  of  different  grades,  employ¬ 
ing  an  average  of  50  operatives.  A  soft-drink  factory  produced  364,000  bottles 
of  carbonated  waters,  employing  an  average  of  8  operatives. 

The  value  of  taxed  imports  was  1,294,243  pesos,  and  of  tax-free  imports  924,764 
pesos,  giving  a  total  of  2,219,007  silver  pesos.  The  exports  amounted  to  1,471,692 
pesos’  worth  of  bananas,  coconuts,  livestock,  hides  and  skins,  sugar,  and  wood. 

Sixty-six  steamers  and  19  sailing  vessels  of  foreign  registry  brought  1,301  pas¬ 
sengers,  of  whom  517  were  Americans  and  the  remainder  of  33  other  nationalities. 

Coastwise  vessels  to  the  number  of  396  brought  4,487  passengers,  while  the 
total  of  persons  sailing  from  the  port  was  2,860.  The  railroad  carried  59,288 
outgoing  passengers,  and  47,967  incoming  passengers. 

Of  the  106,786  pieces  of  freight  loaded  on  vessels  for  other  coastwise  ports,  95 
jjer  cent  was  the  product  of  local  factories  and  those  of  Monte  Cristo.  The  rail¬ 
road  carried  5,893,284  kilograms  of  foreign  and  local  merchandise. 

MEXICO 

Government  highways. — Sr.  Eduardo  Ortiz,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works,  announced 
recently  that  it  was  expected  that  the  Mcxico-Puebla  highway  would 
be  finished  by  next  March.  Tliis  highway,  which  is  125  kilometers 
long,  will  be  surfaced  Math  macadam. 

Sr.  Ortiz  also  stated  that  considering  the  length  of  the  Mexico 
City-Laredo  highway,  which,  by  the  shortest  possible  route  will  be 
1,300  kilometers  (about  800  miles),  its  construction  would  probably 
take  two  years.  Three  routes  from  Mexico  City  to  Ciudad  Victoria 
are  under  consideration;  beyond  the  latter  point  the  highway  will 
run  to  Monterro}"  and  thence  to  Laredo,  on  the  Ignited  States  boun¬ 
dary.  It  is  expected  that  when  tliis  road  is  completed  man}*  tourists 
will  be  attracted  from  the  Ignited  States. 

Automobile  Club  of  Mexico. — El  Universal  Ilvstrado,  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  announced  in  its  issue  of  October  1,  1925,  the  organization 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Mexico,  with  a  capital  of  20,000  pesos. 
The  weekly  magazine  named  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  club, 
whose  headejuarters  are  the  beautiful  old  Guadalupe  Inn  near  Mexico 
City.  The  club  proposes  to  conduct  trips  of  its  members,  explore 
and  mark  routes,  act  as  spokesman  for  automobile  owners  in  (jues- 
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tions  of  general  interest,  promote  tourist  travel,  and  to  some  extent 
finance  highway  repairs.  The  formation  of  this  club  is  one  more 
evidence  of  practical  public  interest  in  extending  and  promoting 
highway  communication. 

Seeds  of  forest  trees. — With  a  view  to  promoting  reforesta¬ 
tion,  the  Mexican  Forestry  Society  is  offering  for  free  distribution 
seeds  of  various  forest  trees,  such  as  the  fir,  cedar,  ahnehuete,  pine, 
ash,  and  live  oak. 

NICARAGUA 

CmcLE  industry. — Three  Mexican  citizens  have  begun  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  for  the  establishment  of  a 
chicle  factory  in  Managua  similar  to  one  they  now  operate  in  Yucatan. 
They  plan  to  bring  the  chicle  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  capital 
for  manufacture. 

Change  of  railroad  management. — The  Government  in  Sep¬ 
tember  rescinded  the  rental  contract  of  the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico 
of  Nicaragua  with  a  private  company.  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  railroad  in  New  York  is  now  administering  the  line. 

PANAMA 

First  national  fair. — Panama  is  to  hold  its  first  national  fair  in 
March,  1926,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works.  The  exhibits  will  consist  of  livestock,  agricultural 
products,  and  agricultural  machinery,  which  is  to  be  demonstrated 
for  the  benefit  of  native  agriculturists. 

PERU 

Measures  for  development  of  agriculture. — The  following 
interesting  account  of  different  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Government  for  improving  agriculture  in  the  Republic  is  taken 
from  the  last  presidential  message,  presented  July  28,  1925: 

Experiment  stations  have  been  established  in  Cajamarca,  Jauja,  Acobamba, 
and  Moquegua  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  by  using  the  most  modern 
methods  and  properly  selected  seed.  The  national  production  of  this  cereal 
averages  80,000  tons  a  year,  while  the  imports  of  wheat  in  the  last  year  were 
93,830  tons,  Ijesides  6,726  tons  of  flovir. 

In  order  to  protect  the  crops  in  the  lowlands  from  plant  diseases  regulations 
have  been  adopted  on  imports  of  sugar-cane  seed,  and  the  fumigation  of  Tanguis 
cottonseed  is  required. 

Experiments  made  in  growing  forage  plants  on  the  high  plateau  have  proved 
very  successful. 

The  irrigation  work  in  the  pampas  de  Olmos  is  progressing  rapidly.  Of  the  360 
kilometers  of  roads  to  be  built,  there  remain  only  122  to  be  completed.  In  the 
pampas  Imperial,  an  important  irrigation  project  already  completed,  the  181  lots, 
ranging  in  size  from  5  to  40  hectares,  have  Iwjen  purchased  by  colonists,  and  one- 
third  of  the  land  is  already  under  cultivation. 
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Another  form  of  providing  irrigation  is  being  planned  by  organizing  groups  of 
persons  of  small  means,  who  give  their  labor  and  a  small  sum  of  money  toward 
the  necessary  works,  obtaining  in  exchange  ground  enough  to  maintain  themselves 
and  families.  In  this  way  more  than  50  families  have  been  placed  in  Lurin,  and 
the  number  will  shortly  be  increased  by  20  more;  eventually  250  Peruvian 
and  75  immigrant  families  will  be  located  there. 

SALVADOR 

San  Salvador-Santa  Tecla  transportation. — A  motor-truck 
freight  service  has  been  established  between  San  Salvador  and  Santa 
Tecla.  Small  as  well  as  large  packages  are  called  for  at  the  address 
of  the  sender  and  delivered  to  the  address  of  the  consignee. 

Airplane  flight. — The  Salvadorean  airplanes  S-1,  S-2,  and  S-S 
were  flown  during  the  national  holidays,  September  15-18,  to  Guate¬ 
mala  City  where  they  had  some  difficulty  owing  to  a  severe  storm,  but 
eventually  they  made  the  return  trip  safely  to  the  air  port  of  Ilopango. 

Stamps  for  coffee  propaganda. — The  President,  on  September 
18,  1925,  issued  an  order  for  the  distribution  of  1,000,000  coffee 
propaganda  2-centavo  stamps,  to  be  distributed  in  equal  shares  to  the 
pro-aviation  committee,  the  Maria  Auxiliadora  School,  the  Buen 
Pastor  Institution,  the  Correctional  School  for  Minors,  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  sanitarium,  and  the  public  charity  office,  which  institutions 
are  to  conduct  the  sales  of  these  stamps,  retaining  the  proceeds  for 
their  own  use.  These  stamps  have  no  value  in  payment  of  postage, 
their  use  being  entirely  optional. 

LTIUOUAY 

Foreign  trade,  first  half  of  1925. — The  following  figures  on 
the  first  half  year’s  trade  of  1925  are  taken  from  the  Boletin  del 
Ministerio  de  Hacienda  for  August,  1925: 

Imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1925  were  valued  officially  at  35,256,342 
pesos  against  29,393,591  pesos  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1924,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  5,862,571  pesos.  Exports  for  the  same  period  of  1925  amounted 
to  60,726,879  pesos,  shovsing  a  decrease  of  5,944,666  pesos  in  comparison  with 
exports  of  the  first  half  of  1924. 

Crops  and  plantings,  1924-25. — The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics  gives  the  following  figures  in 
his  report  on  plantings  and  crops  of  1924-25: 

Wlieat,  344,108  hectares,  producing  269,665  tons;  maize,  186,329 
hectares,  116,849  tons;  linseed,  59,070  hectares,  39,159  tons;  oats, 
55,763  hectares,  45,980  tons;  barley,  3,033  hectares,  2,243  tons; 
birdseed,  3,950  hectares,  2,262  tons;  and  rye,  325  hectares,  202  tons. 

International  press  relations. — The  Circulo  de  la  Prensa,  or 
Press  Club,  of  Montevideo,  is  the  author  of  a  plan  to  strengthen 
friendly  relations  with  similar  organizations  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
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Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  proposed  to  the  Press  Club  of  Buenos  Aires 
that  efforts  he  made  to  reduee  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  for 
journalists.  Tlie  Lloyd  Brasilciro  Line  of  steamers  has  promised  to 
reduce  rates  50  per  cent  for  journalists. 

VEXEZUEL.V 

Fuel  gas  comi*any. — Tlu*  governor  of  the  Federal  Distri'-t  of 
Venezuela  and  two  Venezuelan  citizens  have  signed  a  contract  per¬ 
mitting  the  latter  to  establish  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
fuel  gas  from  native  coal  or  petroleum. 
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State  finances. — Recent  messages  delivered  by  the  presidents 
of  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Pernambuco  contained 
interesting  facts  as  to  the  finances  of  those  States.  *The  following 
figures  are  taken  from  the  respective  messages: 

The  receipts  of  the  1924  budget  of  SSo  Paulo,  added  to  a  balance  of  lll,.i06,930 
milreis  remaining  from  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  467,898,311  rnilreis. 
The  1924  expenditures  were  382,081,524  milreis,  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried 
forward  to  1925  of  85,816,787  milreis. 

In  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  revenues,  which  were  estimated  at  68,402,140 
milreis,  amounted  to  120,530,235  milreis,  while  expenditures  rose  from  the 
estimate  of  68,309,404  milreis  to  83,708,151  milreis.  The  balanee  for  the  year 
of  36,822,084  milreis,  added  to  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year,  gives  a  reserve 
of  more  than  60,000,000  milreis. 

The  receipts  of  Pernambuco  for  the  second  half  of  1924  amounte<i  to  20,649,000 
milreis,  against  expenditures  of  19,416,000  milreis.  Receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  first  half  of  1925  were  estimated  at  41,000,000  milreis  and  39,806,000 
milreis,  respectively. 

COLOMBIA 


Loan  for  Antioquia. — The  Government  has  recently  approved 
the  contract  for  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  by  a  banking  grouj)  of  New 
York  to  the  Department  of  Antioquia.  The  loan  is  to  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  existing  debts  contracted  by  the  Antioquia  Railroad, 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  this  railroad,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Urab4  Railroad.  A  progressive  bond  issue  is  to  be  made 
in  successive  lots  of  $3,000,000  each  until  the  total  amount  of  the 
loan  is  covered. 
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CUBA 

liEVENUES  FROM  ALCOHOL  TAX. — During  flic  montlis  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  1924,  $1,272,750.91  Mas  collected  from  the 
tax  on  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages,  M'hile  during  the  same  three 
months  of  1925  the  revenues  from  this  tax  amounted  to  SI  ,372,238.82, 
shoM’ing  an  increase  in  favor  of  1925  of  $99,477.91. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Government  revenues. — Customs  receipts  for  July  were  $430,000 
as  compared  with  $410,000  in  the  same  month  of  1924.  Internal 
revenues  for  July  Mere  $606,000  as  against  $500,000  for  July,  1924. 
The  total  increase  in  Government  revenues  for  the  fii-st  seven  months 
of  the  year  M’as  $800,000  in  excess  of  those  for  an  eipial  period  of 
1924.  {Commerce  lieports,  September  7,  1925.) 

PARAGUAY  • 

Budget  for  1925-26. — The  Diario  Ojicxal  of  August  27,  1925,  gives 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1925,  and  ending 
August  31,  1926,  as  folloMs: 


•  Expenditures 

Pesos  gold 

Pesos  legal 
currency 

Legislative  Congress . 

Department  o(  Interior . 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations . 

Department  of  Treasury . 

Department  of  Justice,  M  orship,  and  Public  Instruction . ! 

Department  of  M  ar  and  Marine . 

Public  debt . 

Total  expenditures . 

179,  lll.(M  ! 
229, 680. 00 
153,890. 10 
.53,720.04  1 
306,900.00 
553,4.59.00 

4, 438, 800. 00 
39,391.535.04 
1, 444, 800. 00 
33, 675,945.48 
36,515,440.74 
31,008,163.68 
18, 291, 542. 16 

1,476,823.24 

164,766,227.10 

Revenues 

Pesos  gold 

Pesos  legal 
currency 

Customs  receipts . 

Internal  revenue . . . 

1,159,030.00 

1  6,  loa  00 

!  200.00 

81, 000. 00 

1  1, 900. 00 

{  2,ioaoo 

I  108,780,000.00 
51,255,200.00 
5.842,000.00 
3,077,000.00 
5,428,061.00 
102,000.00 

Various  revenues . 

Other  revenues . 

Extraordinary  revenues . 

1  1,250,330.00 

174,484,264.00 

The  statement  of  the  public  debt  is  as  follows: 


Foreign  debt . 

Internal  debt . 

Floating  debt . 

Retirement  pay  and  pensions 
other  obligations . 


Public  debt  Pesos  gold 


317,400.00 

228,537.00 

6,800.00 

722.00 


553,459.00 


Pesos  legal 
currency 


3,641, 542.16 
10,000,000.00 
3, 000, 000. 00 
1,650,000.00 


Annual  obligations. 


18, 261, 542. 16 
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PERU 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  1924-25. — In  the  financial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  on  July  28,  1925,  the 
following  statements  were  made  regarding  the  1924-25  budget: 

The  receipts  were  estimated  at  7,879,489  Peruvian  pounds,  and  the  revenues 
actually  collected  amounted  to  9,184,028  Peruvian  pounds,  29,505  Peruvian 
pounds  still  remaining  to  be  collected,  which  gives  a  greater  income  by  1,334,044 
Peruvian  pounds  than  estimated.  The  expenditures  were  estimated  in  the  budget 
at  7,879,489  Peruvian  pounds,  and  the  additional  credits  made  by  special  laws 
amounted  to  706,712  Peruvian  pounds,  which  makes  a  total  of  8,586,201  Peruvian 
pounds  authorized  by  Congress.  Expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  8,493,391  Peruvian  pounds.  If  to  this  amount  is  added  the  sum  88,583 
Peruvian  pounds  which  represents  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  April  30  last,  the 
total  amount  of  expenditures  is  8,581,974  Peruvian  pounds. 


ARGENTINA 


Proposed  labor  accident  court. — In  September  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legislation  received  for  consideration  a  law  proposed  by 
the  executive  for  a  labor  court  in  Buenos  Aires  to  handle  cases 
involving  labor  accident  compensation.  Delays  in  the  settlement 
by  the  civil  courts  of  cases  of  compensation  and  infractions  of  the 
labor  law  have  been  unavoidable,  and  have  demonstrated  the  need 
of  a  special  court  to  handle  cases  of  this  nature. 

CHILE 

New  constitution. — On  September  18,  1925,  the  national  holiday, 
the  new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  drawn  up  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  with  the  assistance  of  the  Consultative  Assem¬ 
bly  and  approved  by  popular  vote  August  30,  1925,  was  promulgated 
in  Santiago  by  President  Alessandri  and  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
communes  by  official  proclamation. 

Recent  decree-laws. — Among  important  decree-laws  recently 
promulgated  are  the  following: 

Decree-law  on  elections  (September  19,  1925);  decree-law  approving  the  gen¬ 
eral  census  of  the  Republic  taken  December  15,  1920,  and  fixing  the  number  of 
deputies  in  Congress  to  which  each  department  is  entitled  (September  19,  1925); 
decree-law  on  the  submission  to  popular  vote  of  constitutional  amendments  on 
which  there  is  disagreement  between  the  President  and  Congress  (September  19, 
1925);  decree-law  on  monetary  unit  and  coinage,  substantially  as  prepared  by 
the  Kemmerer  Mission,  establishing  as  the  monetary  unit  the  peso  of  0.183057 
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grams  of  gold  (equal  to  sixpence),  10  pesos  to  equal  1  c6ndor  (September  16, 1925) ; 
a  general  decree-law  on  banks,  also  prepared  by  the  Kemmerer  Mission  (Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1925);  decree-laws  creating  the  Superior  Council  of  Charity  and  the 
Council  of  Moral  and  Physical  Education  (September  12,  1925);  and  a  decree-law 
creating  in  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene,  Assistance,  Social  Welfare,  and  Labor,  a 
National  Bureau  of  Subsistence,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  matters  relating  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  control  of  the  price  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

COSTA  RICA 

Rent  law. — The  prc.ss  reports  that  Congress  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  extended  the  rent  law  for  two  years  in  view  of  the  housing 
shortage  whudi  continues  to  some  extent.  This  law  prohibits  raising 
the  rent  above  that  of  March  1,  1024. 

Pensions  for  employees  of  the  public  registry  of  property. — 
Tlie  law  providing  benefits  and  pensions  for  the  employees  of  the 
public  registry  of  property  was  passed  by  Congress  on  August  12 
and  approved  by  the  President  on  August  18,  1925.  Those  who 
have  served  35  years  shall  receive  a  pension  equal  to  their  full  salary 
if  they  are  over  60  years  old,  even  though  not  incapacitated  for 
service,  smaller  payments  to  be  irade  to  employees  who  have  served 
less  time.  Tlie  benefits  of  this  law  are  not  to  be  available  until 
1928,  with  the  exception  of  the  200  colones  to  be  paid  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  an  employee.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  published  in  the 
Gaceta  Ojicial  of  August  20,  1925. 

Marriage  health  certificate. — The  National  Red  Cross  com¬ 
mittee  has  lent  its  support  to  the  measure  presented  by  Dr.  Odio  de 
Granda  to  the  medical  school  on  the  requirement  of  a  health  certifi¬ 
cate  for  persons  contracting  marriage,  and  urges  the  medical  faculty 
to  .secure  the  adojition  of  the  measure. 

ECUADOR 

Or(;ani7ation  of  a  .statistical  service. — The  Central  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Social  Welfare  and  Labor,  whoso  organization  was  recently 
provided  for  by  a  decree  of  the  provisional  government,  is  required 
to  receive  and  compile  all  statistical  information  in  order  to  prepare 
and  publish  reports  on  tlie  subject.  The  six  sections  of  the  bureau 
Mnll  cover,  among  other  topics,  vital  statistics,  immigration,  emi¬ 
gration  and  colonization,  all  grades  of  education,  school  attendance 
and  school  buildings,  sanitation,  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions, 
agriculture,  livestock,  transportation,  and  industrial  and  business  con¬ 
cerns.  The  statistical  division  of  each  Government  department 
shall  remit  monthly  to  this  central  bureau  all  data  received  by  the 
department.  Government  authorities,  both  civil  and  military  socie¬ 
ties,  companies,  and  industrial  concerns  are  obliged  to  remit  to  the 
central  bureau,  if  so  requested,  all  statistical  information  regarding 
their  affairs  or  business. 
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The  decree  also  provides  that  the  first  general  census  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  taken  on  December  31,  1927,  the  second  in  1930,  and  others 
every  10  years  thereafter. 

Revisory  committee. — The  members  of  the  Revisory  Committee, 
the  creation  of  which  has  already  been  noted  in  the  Bulletin,  have 
been  appointed  by  the  provisional  government  to  draft  plans  for  a 
new  constitution  and  various  laws  and  include  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo 
Moreno,  Senor  J.  Federico  Intriago,  Dr.  Rafael  M.  Arizaga,  Dr. 
Manuel  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  Dr.  Ilomero  Vileri  Lafronte. 


PANAMA 

Passport  regulations. — Decrees  No.  45  and  No.  46  of  August 
19  and  20,  1925,  respectively,  establish  the  passport  regulations  for 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Decree  No.  45  requires  that  every  person 
coming  to  Panama  from  foreign  countries  either  in  transit  or  for  a 
penuanent  or  temporary  residence  shall  have  his  passport  visaed 
by  the  Panaman  consul  at  his  point  of  departure.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  citizens  of  the  American  Republics  who  are  not  immigrants. 
Decree  No.  46  provides  that  every  Panaman  citizen  has  the  right  to 
a  free  passport  upon  refjuest  and  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
therefor. 

PERU 

New  tax  established  for  schools  and  athletic  fields. — In 
accordance  with  law  No.  5174  of  July  31,  1925,  an  additional  tax  of 
4  centavos  is  placed  on  all  beer  consumed  in  the  Provinces  of  Lima 
and  Callao.  The  proceeds  of  tliis  tax  will  be  applied  exclusively  to 
constructing  schools  and  athletic  fields  in  the  two  Provinces  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Article  3  of  the  above-cited  law  authorizes  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  procure  a  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  revenues  from  tins  tax, 
for  an}’’  amount  deemed  necessary,  interest  on  the  loan  not  to  exceed 
8  per  cent  and  annual  amortization  2  per  cent. 

Health  propaganda. — The  President  in  Ins  message  to  Congress 
last  July  stated  that  the  Rockefeller  Institute  has  offered  the  Peruvian 
Government  scholarships  in  various  schools  of  the  United  States  for 
young  physicians  who  desire  to  specialize  as  health  officers.  The 
message  further  states  that  the  Government,  having  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  an  exchange  of  health  officers, 
sent  a  Peruvian  doctor  as  delegate. 

Garbage  incinerator. — The  Government  has  authorized  the 
Foundation  Co.  to  apply  some  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  company 
for  sanitary  works  to  purchase  a  trash  incinerator  with  a  capacity 
of  50  tons  for  disposing  of  the  trash  and  garbage  in  the  city  of  Lima. 

Dispensary  and  dental  clinic. — On  September  5  a  dispensary 
and  dental  clinic  were  opened  by  the  municipality  of  Lima  in  that  city 
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for  public  use.  The  dispensary  has  a  small  laboratory  with  all  the 
required  equipment  for  examination  of  patients  and  operating  table 
and  instrmnents  for  performing  minor  operations. 

SALVADOR 

Postmasters  to  receive  newspaper  subscriptions. — The  Diario 
OJicial  of  August  27,  1925,  published  a  presidential  decree  authorizing 
the  postmasters  of  second  and  third  class  post  offices  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  press  of  Salvador,  wliich  is  considered  an  agent  of 
propaganda,  general  culture,  solidarity,  and  cooperation.  Kates 
for  the  payment  of  sales  commissions  and  the  division  thereof  be¬ 
tween  the  postmaster  and  the  mail  carriers  are  specified  in  the  decree, 
which  went  into  effect  upon  publication. 

URUGUAY 

Ci\HL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. — On  October  6,  1925,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  a  bill  on  the  civil  rights  of  women.  According  to  tliis 
bill  a  married  women  preserves  her  personal  property  intact  from 
demands  by  her  husband  or  management  by  liim.  If  the  wife  and 
husband  carry  on  a  business  together,  then  the  woman  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  business  partner.  The  wife  may  bring  suit  or  enter  into 
contracts  relating  to  her  own  property  without  the  authority  of  her 
husband.  Neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  is  held  responsible  for 
debts  contracted  by  the  other. 


INTERNATIONAL 
.£>  TREATIES 


BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 

Protocols  for  the  execution  of  the  Bolivian-Brazilian 
BOUNDARY  TREATY. — On  September  3,  1925,  four  protocols  for  the 
execution  of  the  Bolivian-Brazilian  boundary  treaty  of  November  17, 
1903,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Petropolis,  were  signed,  two  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  two  in  La  Paz.  The  former  settle  the  questions  raised 
by  the  joint  boundary  commission  regarding  the  line  between  the 
Rapirran  River  and  Bahia  Creek,  and  provide  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Bolivia,  to  join  the  Northwest 
Railway  of  Brazil  at  Porto  Esperanpa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Para¬ 
guay  River.  One  of  the  two  protocols  signed  in  La  Paz  divides 
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between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  the  islands  in  the  Madeira  Kiver  alon" 
the  boundary  between  the  two  nations,  while  the  other  defines  the 
boundary  in  a  hiatus  found  b}'  the  joint  boundary  commission,  which 
discovered  that  at  the  time  of  the  signin"  of  the  treaty  of  Petropolis 
the  Turv'o  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Paragua,  had  been  confused  with 
the  Verde  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Guapor6.  {Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  September  4,  1925.) 

CHILE 

Universal  postal  conventions. — The  Government  has  issued 
a  decree-law  ratifying  the  conventions  and  other  documents  signed  by 
the  Chilean  delegates  to  the  Universal  Postal  Congress  in  Stockholm 
in  1924,  as  follows;  Universal  postal  convention,  final  protocol,  regula¬ 
tions  and  protocol;  convention  on  letters  and  packages  of  declared 
value;  convention  on  postal  money  orders;  convention  on  parcel  post; 
and  convention  on  collections  and  subscriptions  to  daily  papers  and 
periodical  publications.  {El  Merenrio,  Santiago,  September  26, 
1925.) 

chile-pan  a.meuican  republics 

Treaty  to  prevent  conflicts  between  the  A.merican  St.vtes. — 
This  treaty,  signed  May  3,  1923,  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Santiago,  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
signed  by  President  Alessandri  September  23,  1925.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  September  24,  1925.) 

CUBA 

Postal  agreements. — By  an  Executive  decree  the  Secretary  of 
Communications  was  authorized  to  issue,  pending  the  resolutions  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  necessary  orders  for  the  enforcement  from 
October  1, 1925,  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention, 
the  final  protocol,  and  the  protocol  of  the  regulations  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  signed  at  Stockholm  on  August  28,  1924. 

CUBA-UNITEI)  STATES 

Parcel-post  agreement. — On  October  31,  1925,  Cuba  signed  a 
parcel-post  convention  with  the  United  States,  which  is  to  become 
effective  January  1,  1926.  The  convention  is  effective  for  a  period 
of  18  months  from  January  1,  1926,  pending  the  modification  or 
repeal  of  certain  statutes  which  prohibit  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  by  mail  or  parcel  post  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  less  than  3,000  in  a  single  package,  thus  excluding  some  of 
Cuba’s  most  important  articles  of  export.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  exchange  of  parcel-post  packages,  ordinary  and  registered,  ex¬ 
ceeding  8  ounces  up  to  and  not  exceeding  1 1  pounds  in  weight. 
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VENEZUELA-PAX  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Correction. — In  last  month’s  issue  of  the.  liulletin  an  error  was 
made  in  the  date  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress 
approving  the  treaty  to  avoid  or  prevent  conflicts  between  the 
American  States,  which  treaty  was  signed  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
C<mgrcss  at  Santiago  in  1923.  The  correct  date  of  the  law  mentioned 
is  June  4,  1924,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  Kepublie  on  October  2S,  1924.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  24, 
1925.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Argentine-UruguavanJintellectual  exchange. — lender  the 
auspices  of  the  Commission  of  Argentine-Urugunyan  Intellectual 
Exchange  a  party  of  jirofessors  and  students  from  Montevideo 
visited  Buenos  Aires  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  Among  the 
lectures  given  by  the  Uruguayan  group  was  one  on  “  The  biological 
bases  of  social  equilibrium,”  by  Doctor  Rossi,  professor  of  psychiatry 
in  the  Uruguayan  School  of  Medicine.  The  Uruguayan  group  repre¬ 
sented  the  Uruguayan  University  Association,  their  hosts  being  the 
Argentine  University  Students’  Association. 

School  celebrates  Chile’s  independence. -On  September  18, 
1925,  the  Sarmiento  Normal  School  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  course  of 
exercises  held  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  Chilean  independ¬ 
ence,  piesented  to  Senor  Aldunate  Echeverria,  ambassador  of  Chile 
in  Argentina,  a  flag  to  be  given  to  the  Jos6  A.  Nufiez  Normal  School 
of  Santiago,  in  return  for  the  flag  offered  by  that  institution  to  the 
Sarmiento  School  last  year.  The  j)rogram  included  national  songs 
and  dances  of  both  countries,  poems  of  Gabriela  Mistral  recited  by 
school  children,  and  addresses  bj’  the  Chilean  ambassador  and  others. 

School  celebrates  Mexican  Indei’endence  Day. — On  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1925,  exercises  were  held  in  the  Buenos  Aires  school  named 
after  the  Kejiublic  of  Mexico,  the  Mexican  minister  and  other  officials 
of  the  legation  being  present.  Dr.  Carlos  Trejo  Lerdo  de  Tejada, 
the  Mexican  minister  in  Argentina,  also  gave  a  lecture  on  Mexican 
history  on  the  same  day  in  the  Buenos  Aires  University  School  of 
Law  and  Social  Sciences,  under  the  auspices  of  the  university  extension 
service. 
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CosTA  IlicA  School  of  Buenos  Aires, — The  school  named  after 
the  Rej)ublic  of  Costa  Kica  in  district  16  of  Buenos  Aires  received  on 
September  12,  1925,  the  gift  of  a  Costa  Rican  flag  from  the  school 
children  of  Costa  Rica  presented  by  the  consul  general  of  that  country 
in  Buenos  Aires. 

University  of  Tucuman. — The  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Tucumdn  for  the  year  1925  was  as  follows:  School  of  engineering,  40 
students;  school  of  pharmacy,  62;  school  of  technology,  92;  school  of 
mechanics  and  electricity  (night),  49;  school  of  commerce  (night),  64; 
school  of  painting  and  aiij)lied  arts,  163;  normal  school,  including 
practice  department,  459;  school  of  home  economics,  92;  school  of 
commercial  secretaries,  41;  school  of  health  inspectors,  20;  corre¬ 
spondence  schools,  210;  sum  total,  1,292  students. 

Third  irNivERSiTY  Congress. — On  October  10  and  11  the  third 
University  Congi'ess  was  held  at  the  I'nivei-sity  of  Cordoba  with  a 
large  attendance  of  oflicial  delegates,  among  them  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Doctor  Sagarna,  and  the  j^residents  of  the 
Universities  of  Cdrdoba,  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  the  Littoral,  and 
Tucumdn. 

In  ojiening  the  congress  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  stated 
that  Argentina  inv'ests  annually  128,522,129  j)esos  in  primary 
education  under  national  and  provincial  ausj)ices,  36,328,948  pesos 
in  federal  schools  of  secondary,  normal,  and  sjiecial  types,  and 
19,272,232  pesos  in  university  instruction.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  sums  invested  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
and  subsidies  to  jirivate  schools. 

Among  the  many  imjiortant  conclusions  reached  by  the  congress 
is  the  recommendation  to  j)ublic  authorities  that  there  be  created 
at  each  of  the  national  universities  a  permanent  fund  which  shall 
accumulate  and  produce  an  income  so  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  the  universities  may  attain  complete  economic  autonomy. 

BOLIVIA 

Teachers’  congress. — ^As  previously  mentioned  in  the  Buli.etin, 
this  congress  met  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  during  the  latter  part  of 
August.  At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  kindergarten  committee  the 
following  conclusions  were  adopted:  That  kindergartens  should  be 
considered  as  a  special  branch  of  teaching  and  should  be  maintained 
by  the  State;  and  that  playgrounds  for  both  boys  and  girls  should 
also  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

The  committee  on  civic  and  moral  education  recommended  that 
the  legislative  })Ower  pass  a  law  establishing  obligatory  civic  and 
moral  education  in  all  grades  of  public  schools  and  requiring  a 
certificate  attesting  the  moral  character  and  aptitude  for  work  of 
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applicants  for  admission  to  schools,  colleges,  and  similar  institutions; 
that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  in  the  national  budget  for 
organizing  and  maintaining  Boy  Scout  brigades  in  all  grades  of  schools, 
and  for  establishing  practical  and  theoretical  courses  in  scout  lore 
for  physical  training  instructors;  that  a  j^etition  be  j)resented  to  the 
Government  requesting  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  forbids 
women  teachers  to  continue  exercising  their  profession  after  marriage; 
and  that  the  construction  of  appropriate,  well-ventilated,  and 
sanitary  buildings  for  schools  should  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  requirements  for  the  pupils’  well-being. 

School  exhibit. — ^At  the  Ildefonso  Murgia  Primary  School  in 
Omro  a  very  interesting  exhibit  was  recently  held  of  various  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  and  apparatus  made  by  the  jmpils,  and  manu¬ 
factured  mostly  out  of  ordinary  tins,  bottles,  wooden  boxes,  and 
other  articles  of  domestic  use. 

BRAZIL 

International  good  \nLL  in  schools. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
Bolivian  and  Uruguayan  centenaries  of  independence,  which  occurred, 
respectively,  on  August  6  and  25,  1925,  two  large  elementary  schools 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  given  the  names  of  the  sister  Republics  as 
a  gesture  of  friendship,  due  to  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Carneiro  Leao, 
Director  General  of  Instruction,  who  is  desirous  of  laying  in  the 
schools  a  firm  foundation  of  good  will  among  the  Pan  American 
nations.  The  ceremonies  at  the  Bolivia  school  were  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Felix  Pacheco,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil, 
Sr.  Adolfo  Flores,  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  Brazil,  Dr.  Carneiro  Leao, 
and  other  eminent  guests.  Sr.  Dionisio  Ramos  Montero,  minister 
of  Uruguay,  spoke  before  the  distinguished  audience  at  the  exercises 
held  at  the  Uruguay  school,  to  which  he  presented  a  photograph  of 
Artigas,  as  well  as  at  the  school  named  some  time  ago  in  honor  of 
Jos6  Pedro  Varela,  a  noted  Uruguayan  educator,  to  which  he  gave 
200  books  as  a  nucleus  for  a  school  library.  He  also  offered  an  annual 
prize  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  work  on  Uruguayan  history  to  the  pupil 
making  the  best  progress  in  the  Uruguay  school. 

Industrial  chemistry. — New  regulations  have  been  adopted  for 
the  course  in  industrial  chemistry  in  connection  with  the  advanced 
school  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  prepare  chemists  competent  to  undertake  a  study  of 
practical  methods  in  agricultural  industries  and  marketing  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view. 

chile 

Chilean  students  in  Argentina. — A  visit  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  productive  of  international  friendship  was  that  made  last  Sep- 
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tember  by  the  director  of  the  school  of  engineering  of  the  University 
of  Chile,  two  professors,  and  a  party  of  students  to  the  Argentine 
capital  and  other  cities,  where  they  were  most  cordially  received  by 
Argentine  professors  and  students  alike,  many  entertainments  being 
given  in  their  honor.  Among  the  places  of  interest  in  Buenos  Aires 
to  which  the  visitors  were  escorted  were  the  waterworks  and  other 
plants  having  to  do  with  the  city’s  sanitation,  the  port  works,  and 
the  subway,  of  wliich  a  full  explanation  was  given  by  one  of  the 
engineers  in  chaise.  La  Plata,  Santa  Fe,  Parand,  Rosario,  C6rdoba, 
San  Juan,  and  Mendoza  were  other  cities  which  welcomed  the  guests 
from  across  the  Andes. 

COLOMBIA 

PERU^^AN  EDUCATOR  VISITS  BocoTA. — III  September,  1925,  the 
eminent  Peruvian  educator.  Dr.  J.  Bravo  Mejia,  arrived  in  Bogota, 
where  he  gave  a  number  of  interesting  lectures  on  education  in  the 
American  Rejiublics.  Before  his  return  to  his  native  coimtry  he 
was  the  recipient  of  many  social  and  educational  honors,  and  was 
made  the  bearer  of  messages  from  tlie  schools  of  Colombia  to  the 
schools  of  Pern. 

Argentine  Republic  School. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Health  recently  issued  an  order  by  which  one  of  the  schools 
of  Bogota  is  to  be  named  the  Argentine  Rejiublic  School  in  return 
for  the  courtesy  of  Argentina  in  naming  one  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
schools  for  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Argentine  Republic 
School  of  Bogota  celebrated  the  Argentine  Independence  Day  with 
special  public  exercises. 

Ten  thousand  pupils  visit  capital. — In  October  last  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  organized  an  cxcui-sion  of  10,000  school  children 
and  their  teachers  from  the  jirovinces  to  Bogota,  where  they  visited 
the  principal  ])oints  of  interest,  hearing  lectures  on  the  historical  or 
special  significance  of  each  jdace.  They  also  visited  the  schools  of 
the  capital,  where  they  were  received  by  the  city  children.  On 
October  14  they  visited  the  National  Congress,  being  cordially 
greeted  by  the  representatives  and  senators.  A  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  clubs,  and  jirominent  members  of  society  gave  luncheons, 
picnics,  and  gifts  to  the  visiting  children  and  their  teachers. 

Stltdents’  House. — Tlie  President  of  the  Public  Instruction  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  recently  presented  a  bill,  which  was  unanimously 
ajiproved,  making  the  Students’  House  of  Bogota  an  oflicial  institu¬ 
tion  and  jiroviding  50,000  jiesos  as  a  first  donation  therefor,  with 
a  further  annual  apjirojiriation  of  20,000  pesos  imtil  it  is  completed. 
The  Students’  House  of  Medellin  also  received  a  donation  of  10,000 
pesos. 
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School  statistics. — Tlie  number  of  educational  institutions  hold¬ 
ing  sessions  during  1924  and  the  registration  therein  was  as  follows: 


Institu¬ 

tions 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Primary  instruction . 

i 

ti,  C74 
302 
17 
25 
« 
24 

395,541 
6, 509 
911 
1,392 
399 
1,122 

NorniiU  schools . 1 

Industrial  schools . 

Schools  of  art . - . 

Total . j 

7,048 

405,934 

COSTA  RICA 

Loan  for  school  buildings. — A  loan  of  1,000,000  colones  is  to 
be  secured  under  the  same  terms  as  the  loans  of  Laws  No.  2  of  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1923,  and  No.  133  of  September  30,  1924,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  school  buildings,  200,000  colones  being  reserved  for  repairs 
to  existing  buildings. 

Series  of  lectures. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
University  Students  a  series  of  lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest 
was  opened  last  October  in  .San  Jos6.  The  first  lectures  were  given 
on  education  by  Senores  Ricardo  Fernandez  Peralta  and  Guillermo 
Leguia. 

CUBA 

Review  of  Public  Instruction. — The  first  number  of  the  Revista 
de  Instruceion  Puhlica  {Review  of  Public  Instruction),  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  of  Cuba,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Revista  de  Education  {Review  of  Education), 
appeared  recently.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Guillermo  Ferndndez 
Mascaro,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  this  review 
will  publish  the  results  of  pedagogical  investigations  and  studies  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere,  considering  such  educational  problems  as  the 
rural  school,  school  inspection,  normal  schools,  and  similar  topics. 
The  number  recently  published  is  devoted  to  information  on  the 
evolution  of  educational  and  cultural  institutions  from  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  to  the  present,  their  state  of  development,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  improvement. 

ECUADOR 

Revisory  educational  committee. — A  committee  has  been 
appointed,  with  residence  in  Quito,  to  revise  the  organic  law  on 
public  instruction  in  the  part  pertaining  to  higher  education,  tending 
principally  to  reorganize  the  universities  in  conformity  with  the 
most  modern  methods  of  education  and  in  keeping  with  the  economic 
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condition  of  the  nation.  The  plans  drafted  by  this  committee  will 
be  submitted  to  the  provisional  government  for  approval. 

Industrial  trade  schools. — The  provisional  government,  con¬ 
sidering  the  necessity  of  educating  women  along  industrial  lines,  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  trade  and  industrial 
training  schools  for  women,  one  in  the  capital  of  every  Province. 
The  organization  of  these  schools  and  program  of  studies  will  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

GUATEMALA 

National  Library. — The  National  Library,  in  its  new  location 
in  the  National  University  Building  in  Guatemala  City,  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  September  IG,  1025,  as  part  of  the  celebration 
of  the  national  Independence  Day.  Though  the  library  has  been 
established  for  about  50  years,  it  has  in  the  past  suffered  from  losses 
due  to  changes  of  locality  and  other  causes.  Now  all  the  books  are 
collected  in  a  large,  well-appointed  reading  room,  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  for  literature,  science,  religious  works,  etc.  One  section  is  to 
bo  devoted  to  Pan  American  literature. 

The  French  Government  has  recently  presented  to  the  National 
Library  of  Guatemala  a  collection  of  French  works  on  history  and 
universal  geography. 

Teachers’  assembly. — On  September  20,  1925,  the  teachers  of 
Guatemala  City  met  to  form  a  teachers’  assembly,  of  which  the 
following  persons  were  elected  oflicers:  President,  Prof.  Licenciado 
F.  Ernesto  Sandoval;  secretary.  Prof.  Neftali  Navas  P.;  and  members 
of  governing  board.  Prof.  Ad6n  Manrique  Rios  and  Prof.  Rafael 
H.  Chac6n. 

HAITI 

Schools. — Quite  a  number  of  schools  are  now  imder  construction 
or  being  planned  in  different  towns  and  cities.  At  Plaisance,  the 
construction  of  a  rural  school  and  experiment  station  is  well  under 
way,  the  school  building,  which  will  accommodate  100  students, 
being  about  half  finished  in  August.  At  Gonaives,  the  sisters’ 
school,  which  is  the  largest  school  being  constructed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  this  time  and  which  will  ultimately  care  for  400  students, 
is  going  ahead  very  satisfactorily.  Several  other  rural  schools  are 
also  being  constructed;  one  near  Petit-Goave  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  to  be  in  use  by  October  1.  A  new  rural  school  has 
also  been  started  in  the  J6r6mie  district. 

HONDURAS 

Teachers’  Day. — Teachers’  Day,  which  was  established  in  Hon¬ 
duras  in  1921,  was  celebrated  on  September  17  in  San  Pedro  Sula 
by  special  exercises  in  the  schools. 
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MEXICO 

Schools  in  Tabasco. — The  State  of  Tabasco  reports  170  rural 
schools,  which  adequately  supply  the  needs  of  the  State.  A  domestic 
science  course  has  lately  been  added  to  the  normal  school,  and 
another  evening  school  for  employed  persons  opened  in  Villahermosa. 

Rural  schools  in  IIidalgo. — An  inspector’s  report  covering  10 
towns  in  the  State  of  IIidalgo  shows  the  good  will  with  which  parents, 
pupils,  and  teachers  are  cooperating  in  the  schools,  making  them 
centers  not  only  of  instruction  but  of  general  social  progress.  In 
some  towns  the  parents,  working  together,  have  erected  school 
buildings;  in  others,  where  poverty  prevented  such  action,  the 
churches  are  used  for  schools  as  well.  Pupils  have  constructed  school 
furniture  from  trees  hewm  by  themselves,  in  many  cases  also  making 
beds  for  family  use,  the  previous  custom  having  been  to  sleep  on  the 
ground.  Small  industries  are  taught,  village  bands  have  been 
formed,  and  cooperatives  and  saving  funds  opened. 

New  educational  provisions  in  Jalisco. — Elementary  education 
is  declared  obligatory  for  all  residents  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  30  in  the  law  issued  by  Governor  Zuno  October  3, 
1925,  parents  to  be  responsible  for  providing  such  education  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18,  wdiile  those  over  18  are  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  complying  with  the  law.  The  employment  of 
a  minor  who  has  not  completed  his  elementary  education  is  forbidden, 
unless  he  is  the  sole  support  of  his  family,  in  which  case  attendance 
at  evening  school  is  required.  Manufacturing,  industrial,  or  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprises  are  required  to  establish  a  school  for  each  50 
workers.  The  establishment  of  evening  schools  is  also  provided  for 
by  the  law. 

A  provision  which  has  attracted  favorable  comment  is  that  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  person  actively  engaged  in  political  life  from  holding  any 
educational  position. 

Universities  of  Guadalajara  and  the  Southeast. — The 
National  University  of  Guadalajara  was  inaugurated  by  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  Carlos  IV  of  Spain  on  November  3,  1792,  closed  March  29, 
1826,  revived  September  1,  1834,  closed  once  more  September  1, 
1855,  and  was  again  in  session  for  a  few  months  in  1860,  after  which 
time  it  ceased  to  function  until  it  was  reopened  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  October  12,  1925.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons:  Dr.  Jos5  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  Secretary  of 
Education;  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  rector  (i.  e.,  president)  of  the 
National  University  in  Mexico  City;  Sr.  Enrique  Diaz  de  Leon,  rector 
of  the  University  of  Guadalajara;  M.  F61ix  Tellier  Matei,  consul 
general  of  France,  representing  the  University  of  Paris;  and  Miss 
Ida  Purnell,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  spoke  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  which  should  unite  Mexican  and  American  students. 
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The  National  University  of  the  Southeast,  situated  in  Merida, 
Yucatan,  was  founded  March  1,  1922.  Its  rector  is  Dr,  Eduardo 
Urz&iz.  It  has  the  following  schools:  Medicine,  law,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  and  surveying.  Connected  with  it  are  a  preparatory 
school,  normal  school,  and  schools  of  fine  arts,  music,  and  commerce. 
There  have  been  graduated  4  teachefs  of  rural  education,  8  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers,  24  primary  teachers,  55  teachers  of  intermediate  and 
upper  grades,  1  midwife,  3  surveyors,  33  lawyers,  and  18  physicians 
and  surgeons.  An  honorary  doctor’s  degree  was  given  Sr.  Alfredo  L. 
Palacios,  the  well-kno^\^l  Argentine  writer,  who  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  university. 

NICARAGUA 

Scholarship  for  young  woman. — Seflorita  Emelina  Soldrzano 
Ramirez  will  be  sent  to  the  United  States  or  Europe  on  a  Govern¬ 
ment  fellowship  for  a  two  j'cars’  course  in  bacteriology  and  analytical 
chemistry,  in  return  for  which  she  promises  to  teach  these  subjects 
for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA 

Elementary  instruction  in  English  and  Spanish. — St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  opened  in  September  in  New  Crist6bal,  a  suburb  of  Col6n, 
under  the  charge  of  seven  Franciscan  nuns,  is  giving  classes  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  This, 
according  to  the  press,  is  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  Central  and 
South  America.  The  nuns  are  graduates  of  the  St.  Aloysius  Normal 
School  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  have  studied  in  Europe  as  well. 
The  building  is  adequate  for  150  pupils. 

PERU 

Pedaoogic.4L  SEMINAR.—  Dr.  Luis  Mir6  Quesada,  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  education,  has  established  a  pedagogical  seminar  at 
the  University  of  San  Marcos.  This  seminar  has  charge  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  psychological  and  educational  value  of  mental  tests,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  differences  in  mental  ability  among 
the  students. 

SALVADOR 

New  schools. — New  schools  of  several  rooms  recently  completed 
or  still  under  construction  are  located  in  the  following  places:  Ayutux- 
tepeque;Ilopango;  Apopa;Quezaltepeque;  Santa  Ana;  and  Chinameca. 

The  labor  organization  “La  Juventud”  of  Ahuachapdn  opened  its 
night  school  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day,  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  In  all  the  departmental  capitals  the  schools  participated 
in  the  national  celebration  with  parades  or  group  activities. 
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ComsE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS, — By  Order  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  the  Council  of  Education  has  organized  a  vaca¬ 
tion  course  for  the  instruction  of  kindergarten  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  Senorita  Margot  Tula,  who  was  one  of  the  national 
teachers  sent  to  Mexico  to  study  the  subject.  Sr.  C,  Jesds  Alas,  a 
Salvadorean  musician,  and  Sr.4Jose  Fernando  Chdvez,  a  Salvadorean 
poet,  are  collaborating  on  the  preparation  of  the  music  and  words  of 
a  kindei^arten  song  book. 

URUGUAY 


Argextine-Uruguayax  exchange  PROFESSOR. — On  October  8, 
1925,  Dr.  Florentine  Sanguinetti,  professor  in  the  National  College 
of  Buenos  Aires,  counsellor  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Latin  American  Union, 
arrived  in  Montevideo  to  lecture  in  the  University  in  Montevideo 
on  “Achievements  in  University  Reforms  in  Buenos  Aires.” 

Physical  education, — Under  the  recent  law  which  provides  that 
the  National  Committee  of  Physical  Education  shall  have  charge  of 
phj'sical  education  in  the  primary  schools,  the  technical  director  has 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  insure  a  maximum  of  efficiency  in 
the  instruction  given. 

According  to  the  statistics  for  the  month  of  June,  1925,  67,197 
persons  used  the  playgrounds  in  the  interior  cities  of  the  Republic. 


VENEZUELA 


Program  for  secondary  public  schools. — The  following  is 
the  schedule  of  weekly  hours  of  subjects  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  wliich  was  instituted  on  September  16,  1925,  in  accordance 


with  a  recent  executive  ruling: 

First  year 

Hours 
por  week 


Arithmetic _  6 

Spanish _  6 

French _ .3 

Universal  geography  and  history.  .  4 

Botany _ 5 

Latin _  3 

Drawing _  3 

Second  year 

Algebra . 6 

Literature _ 3 

French _ 3 

Latin  and  Greek  roots _  4 

Universal  geography  and  history, 

Venezuela  and  America _  4 

Zoology _ .5 

Inorganic  chemistry _  5 


Third  year 

Hours 
per  week 


Geometry _ 6 

English _  3 

General  literature _ _  3 

Philosophy _  3 

Mineralogy  and  geology . .  5 

Organic  chemistry. _ _  6 

Physics _ 5 

Fourth  year 

Trigonometry  and  topography _  4 

1  English _  3 

!  Philosophy _  4 

Cosmography  and  physical 

chronology _  6 

Gymnastics,  half  hour  daily  in  each 
i  year. 


School  sessions  are  held  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  and  2  to  5  p.  m. 
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University  exchange. — Dr.  Gustftvo  Manrique  Pacanins,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
through  the  interchange  of  students  and  teachers  between  the 
Universities  of  Caracas  and  M6rida  and  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States. 


CHILE 


Labor  and  social  welfare  laws. — Sr.  Agustin  Ortuzar,  Director 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  has  published  in  one  volume  the  recent  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  labor  and  social  v.'elfarc  which  establish  in 
Chile  new  organizations  and  conditions,  some  of  which  arc  perhaps 
unique  in  South  America.  Copies  of  this  volume  will  be  distributed 
to  labor  unions  and  to  other  interested  persons. 

Friendly  rel^vtions  between  capital  and  labor. — The  Mer¬ 
chants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Chile,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Valparaiso,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  social  peace, 
considering  labor  a  loyal  and  indispensable  ally  rather  than  an  enem} , 
Among  its  purposes,  as  defined  by  the  statutes,  are  the  following: 
To  study  social  welfare  laws  and  recommend  the  most  practical 
manner  of  carrying  them  out  for  the  general  benefit;  to  secure  the 
necessary  means  for  harmony  between  the  factors  of  production, 
and  study  conditions  of  labor  in  various  types  of  industry  with  a 
view  to  the  just  and  equitable  solution  of  difficulties;  and  to  foster 
the  organization  of  mutual  benefit,  cooperative,  and  cultural  societies. 

MEXICO 

Congress  of  textile  operators  and  operatives. — At  the  call 
of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor  a  congress  of 
textile  employers  and  operatives  assembled  in  Mexico  City  on 
October  6  last,  to  discuss  important  questions  relating  to  the  industry. 
This  was  the  first  of  such  conferences  which  the  Government  intends 
to  convoke  in  the  interest  of  industrial  peace,  as  was  stated  in  an 
excerpt  from  President  Calles’s  last  message  to  Congress  published 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  At  the  opening  session  of 
70871— 25t— Bull.  1 - 7 
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tlic  Congress  106  delegates  of  tlie  operatives  were  present,  and  127, 
including  8  alternates,  in  re})resentation  of  the  operators. 

In  welcoming  the  delegates,  Sr.  It.  Cervantes  Torres,  chief  of  the 
labor  division  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
spoke  of  the  need  for  the  revision  of  the  minimum  wage  scale  adopted 
in  1912,  es|)ecially  as  tliis  scale  applied  only  to  operators  on  eotton 
textiles,  and  as  the  jiresent  wide  discrepancy  in  wages  |)aid  in  different 
localities  results  in  increasing  tlie  bitterness  of  competition.  The 
series  of  regulations  for  textile  mills  adopted  by  the  textile  convention 
of  1912  is  also  completely  out  of  date  in  the  light  of  article  123  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  of  1917. 

The  length  of  the  working  day  and  labor  contracts,  including  the 
resj)ective  resj)onsibility  of  employers  and  emjdoyees,  were  the  first 
subjects  taken  up  for  discussion  by  mixed  committees.  Other  sul)- 
jects  on  tlie  agenda  were  workers’  education,  pay  for  lost  time,  health, 
social  welfare,  incompetence  and  faults  of  the  oj)erative,  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  recognition  of  the  oj)erative’s  skill,  and  lock¬ 
outs  and  strikes.  In  voting  on  resolutions,  each  mill  was  allowed  one 
vote  for  tlie  employers  and  one  for  tl>c  emploj-ees. 

When  reports  of  the  final  action  of  this  convention  are  available, 
the  lluLLETiN  will  give  a  further  account  of  this  interesting  initiative. 

NICARAGUA 

National  Society  of  Working  Women. — At  the  inauguration  of 
the  National  Society  of  Working  Women,  which  took  place  in  the 
city  of  C'hinandega  on  September  14,  1925,  Senorita  Militia  C6spedes 
of  Iji  Crisdiida,  a  women’s  labor  society,  made  an  address  on  unity 
of  action  among  workers. 

In  the  same  city  Father  Andara,  who  is  pressing  the  building  of 
roads,  schools,  and  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  was  the 
recij)ient  of  honors  at  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day,  which 
falls  on  September  15. 

PERU 

Labor  bureau. — According  to  the  President’s  message  to  Congress 
in  July  the  labor  bureau  during  the  past  year  settled,  through  the 
arbitration  tribunals,  over  100  claims,  and  distributed  various  compen¬ 
sations,  indemnities,  pensions,  and  extensions  of  life-insurance  policies. 
The  message  states  furthermore  that  in  order  to  benefit  the  working 
class  an  official  service  has  been  organized  for  inspecting  industrial 
centers  to  take  note  of  all  claims,  both  individual  and  collective. 
According  to  the  message,  the  Government  has  decided  to  publish  a 
volmne  containing  all  laws  that  have  been  promulgated  in  favor  of 
labor. 
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URUGUAY 

Labor  office  questionnaire. — For  the  revision  of  its  tables  of 
statistics  and  wages  the  labor  office  has  requested  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Montevideo  to  fill  in  blanks  on  employees  and  wages, 
and  also  a  (juestionnaire  on  working  condition.  Tliis  latter  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  sent  out  every  two  years,  covers  such  matters  as  number 
of  employees;  form  and  amount  of  remuneration;  working  hours; 
weekly  rest;  labor  accidents;  hygiene  in  labor;  laborers’  housing,  food, 
and  clothing;  diseases;  involuntary  unemplo^nnent,  etc. 

VENEZUELA 

Section  of  mining  law  referring  to  labor. — Regulations  for 
working  hours,  compensation  for  accidents,  prohibition  of  labor  by 
women  and  cliildren  in  the  interior  of  mines,  and  other  provisions 
regarding  labor  are  included  in  Section  XV  of  the  Law  of  Mines  of 
July  18,  192.5,  in  the  following  articles; 

Art.  116.  Miners  may  work  according  to  time  units,  units  of  work  or  by  the 
day. 

Art.  117.  The  working  day  is  to  be  eiglit  liours  inside  or  outside  the  mine. 
.\ny  agreement  stipulating  a  working  day  over  eight  hours  is  null  and  void. 

Art.  121.  Any  condition  which  directly  or  indirectly  obliges  the  miner  to  pur¬ 
chase  necessities  in  certain  stores  or  places  is  prohibited. 

Art.  124.  The  work  of  women  and  children  under  12  is  prohibited  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  mines. 

Art.  125.  The  employer,  contractor  or  company  exploiting  a  mine  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  accidents  to  miners  and  employees  incident  to  the  work,  in  cases  where 
the  daily  wage  is  not  over  10  boltvares. 

If  incapacity  is  total  and  permanent  the  injured  worker  h.as  the  right  to  com¬ 
pensation  equal  to  one  year’s  pay;  if  incapacity  is  partial  and  permanent,  to 
nine  months’  pay;  if  total  and  temporary,  to  six  months’  pay. 

In  case  of  death  the  direct  heirs  of  the  deceased  worker  have  the  right  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  management  of  the  mine  compensation  equal  to  two  years’  pay. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  18,  1925.) 


ARGENTINA 


Baby  week. — The  eighth  Buenos  Aires  baby  week  was  held  Sep¬ 
tember  20-27,  1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mothers’  Club.  The 
program  of  activities  included  demonstrations  of  infant  care,  radio 
lectures  on  child  welfare,  exhibits,  talks  on  artificial  feeding,  exhibi- 
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tions  given  from  a  municipal  truck  in  the  crowded  and  poorer  city 
districts  of  a  motion  picture  entitled  Mateniity,  and  lectures  on  infant 
mortality,  tuberculosis,  prenatal  care,  and  social  legislation  for  mother 
and  child.  The  teaching  of  infant  care  to  school  girls  was  advocated 
as  a  means  of  making  good  mothers  for  the  future  generation. 

Dental  congress. — The  Second  Latin  American  Dental  C(»ngress 
and  Exposition  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  October  11,  1925,  with 
delegates  attending  from  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Cuba,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  as 
well  as  the  14  Argentine  Provinces  and  all  the  dental  organizations 
of  the  country.  The  official  topics  for  discussion  were:  Oral  hygiene 
in  schools,  factories,  hospitals,  barracks,  etc.;  organization  of  clinics 
in  such  places;  pyorrhea  and  the  treatment  of  dental  caries  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults;  and  other  themes  presented  by  delegates. 

Nurses’  registry. — The  administration  office  of  public  charity  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  opened  a  registry  for  professional  nurses,  whose 
qualifications  in  regard  to  training  and  character  arc  entered  with 
their  names.  The  graduates  of  the  Public  Charity  Department’s 
School  of  Trained  Nurses  will  be  sent  only  to  hospitals,  others  being 
sent  out  on  private  cases. 

Isolation  ward  for  tubercular  criminals. — The  sum  of  104,914 
pesos  has  been  appropriated  for  building  an  isolation  ward  for  tuber¬ 
cular  criminals  in  the  Ushuaia  Prison. 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  National  Council  of  Women. — 
This  institution,  founded  25  years  ago  in  Buenos  Aires,  celebrated  a 
quarter  century  of  intellectual  and  social  progress  on  September  25, 
1925.  The  council,  composed  of  81  member  organizations,  has  grown 
so  important  that  it  now  has  the  following  branches:  The  library, 
social  aid,  press  and  propaganda,  information,  and  temperance. 
There  are  also  permanent  committees  on  legislation,  peace  and  arbi¬ 
tration,  suffrage  and  civil  rights,  education  and  public  instruction, 
hygiene,  immigration,  and  arts,  trades,  and  professions.  The  present 
president  of  this  important  body  is  Sefiora  Carolina  Lena  de  Argerich. 

BOUVIA 

Child  Welfare  Congress. — The  First  Bolivian  Child  Welfare 
Congress  convened  in  La  Paz  on  August  26,  1925,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Sefiora  Irene  Cordero  de  Velasco.  The  closing  session  was 
held  on  September  13,  1925.  Among  the  various  important  questions 
taken  up  by  the  congress  were  the  requirement  of  a  health  certificate 
for  marriage,  means  of  establishing  instruction  on  child  welfare  in  all 
secondary  schools,  and  the  organization  of  Junior  Red  Cross  units  in 
all  schools. 

Sanitary  measures  against  tuberculosis. — An  important  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  presented  to  the  municipal  council  of  La  Paz  tending  to 
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prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  by  taking  proper  sanitary  measures. 
According  to  this  plan,  until  a  special  hospital  is  built  for  tubercular 
patients,  physicians  attending  such  patients  shall  report  every  case 
to  the  health  department  for  the  immediate  isolation  of  the  patient. 
Proprietors  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  similar  establishments  as  well 
as  owners  of  industrial  and  business  concerns  shall  also  report  any 
case  or  suspected  case  of  tuberculosis  to  the  proper  authorities. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. — 
Among  the  interesting  activities  which  this  federation  is  conducting 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  meetings  on  important  dates  in  the  history  of 
Brazil  and  other  American  nations.  At  the  first  meeting,  held  on 
September  8,  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  poet.  Dona  Esther 
Ferreira  Vianna,  the  speaker  was  Deputy  Juvenal  Lamartine,  who 
discussed  the  political  rights  of  women.  Senhor  Lamartine,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution  and  Justice  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  actively  supported  the  recently  introduced 
project  for  giving  Brazilian  women  the  vote. 

Another  plan  inaugurated  a  few  months  ago  is  that  for  arranging 
visits  of  groups  of  women  to  various  types  of  institutions,  both  public 
and  private,  which  are  contributing  to  national  progress.  One  group 
is  visiting  scientific  institutions,  including  the  National  Museum,  the 
Botanical  Garden,  and  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute;  a  second  those 
concerned  with  the  care  and  training  of  women,  such  as  a  maternity 
hospital,  vocational  school,  and  training  school  for  nurses;  and  the 
third,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  of  the  Brazilian 
Congress. 

CHILE 

Chilean  nuns  study  social  welfare  in  the  United  States. — 
In  the  1925  national  budget  an  appropriation  was  made  for  sending  a 
group  of  mms  to  the  United  States  to  observe  the  organization  of 
schools  of  nureing,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  to  study  child 
welfare  measures,  especially  the  care  of  dependent  children.  The 
Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  took  pleasme  in  welcoming  the 
three  nuns  from  the  order  of  Daughters  of  St.  Joseph  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  On  their  return  they  are  expected  to  start  a  school  of 
nursing  for  nuns  of  their  order,  similar  to  the  Government  school  of 
nursing,  the  diplomas  to  receive  official  sanction. 

First  national  boy  scout  encampment. — Three  thousand  scouts 
from  all  ])arts  of  the  Republic  took  part  in  the  first  national  boy  scout 
encampment,  held  in  Santiago  last  Se})tember.  The  occasion  was 
marked  by  the  promulgation  of  a  decree-law  declaring  the  Boy  Scout 
Association  a  national  institution,  and  forbidding  the  organization  of 
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boy  scout  grouj's  except  by  authorization  of  the  general  olTicers. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  head  of  the  scouts  of  that  country,  received  the 
enthusiastic  salute  of  the  Chilean  Scouts  during  his  visit  to  Santiago, 

COLOMBIA 

Reorganization  of  leper  hospitals. — Congress  has  authorized 
the  Government  to  reorganize  the  leper  hosj)itals,  making  them 
conform  to  the  hosj)ital  or  colony  system,  as  required.  Instruction 
concerning  the  contagion  and  j>revention  of  leprosy  is  made  obligatory 
in  all  ofTicial  schools  in  order  to  aid  in  the  extermination  of  the  disease 
throughout  the  Re])ublic.  At  present  the  Government  has  several 
leper  hospitals  in  which  most  of  the  le})ers  in  the  Republic  are  confined. 

costa  rica 

Sanitary  education  motion  pictures. — Doctor  Schapiro,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation,  has  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  motion  ])ictures  on  methods  of  preventing  and 
curing  malaria  and  hookworm. 

Maternity  ward. — ^As  the  result  of  untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of 
public-spirited  women  and  gifts  of  money,  material,  and  service 
by  citizens,  a  free  maternity  ward  has  been  completed  in  the  Max 
Peralta  Hospital  at  Cartago. 

CUBA 

Medical  Federation  of  Cuba. — Some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  Congress  of  Professional  Ethics  held  by  the  Medical  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  in  Habana  October  24  were  the  following:  Legal  exercise 
of  the  medical  profession  and  relation  with  the  Government;  illegal 
exercise  of  the  medical  profession;  and  fees  for  professional  services. 

Addition  to  the  hospital  for  insane. — In  the  hospital  for  the 
insane  at  Mazorra  work  has  been  commenced  on  two  additional 
wards  for  tubercular  patients. 

Woman  judge. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Cuba  a  woman, 
Seflorita  Maria  T.  Ruiz  y  Rojas,  will  hold  the  position  of  judge, 
Seiiorita  Rojas  was  sworn  in,  as  prescribed  by  law,  before  the  Special 
Tribunal  of  Habana. 

Office  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Child. — In 
September  the  Cuban  Government  sent  through  diplomatic  channels 
its  adhesion  to  the  American  International  Office  of  the  Child, 
located  in  Montevideo,  having  voted  its  annual  appropriation  of 
$2,000. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  asylum. — Work  on  the  new  asylum  to  be  constructed  by  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  the  city  of  Santiago  will  commence 
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very  sliortly.  The  structure  will  be  of  concrete  and  will  coni])rise, 
in  the  main  building,  receiving  rooms,  chaj^el,  reading  rooms,  and  an 
infirmary.  The  slee])ing  quarters  will  be  located  in  the  wings. 
The  entire  building  will  be  well  ventilated  and  ])rovided  with  all 
sanitary  arrangements. 

ECUADOR 

Meeting  of  charity  organizations. — During  the  latter  part  of 
August  the  jrresidents  of  various  charity  welfare  associations  held  a 
meeting  in  Guayaquil  to  discuss  measures  that  should  be  taken  to 
decrease  the  high  death  rate  among  infants  and  young  children. 

Reorganization  of  sanitary  service. — By  virtue  of  a  recent 
decree  the  sanitary  service  of  Eduador  has  been  reorganized.  The 
Republic  is  divided  for  sanitary  measures  into  two  zones,  a  northern 
and  southeni  district,  Quito  being  the  capital  of  the  northern  district 
and  Guayaquil  of  the  southern.  For  each  of  these  districts  a  director 
of  sanitation  will  be  ajrpointed  b}’  Congress  for  a  period  of  four  year’s 
with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  ))rovinces  comprised  in  the  district. 
Among  the  services  which  will  function  under  the  administr-ation  of 
each  sanitary  district  some  of  the  most  irnjrortant  are  school  hygiene, 
child  welfare  and  health  jrropaganda,  city  sanitation  ser  vice,  venereal 
ju’ophylaxis,  a  sanitar’y  police,  and  statistical  service.  The  directors 
of  sanitation  have  authority  to  imjrose  jmnishment  by  fines  ranging 
from  1  to  100  sucres,  or  imjirisonment  of  30  days,  on  ju’oprietors  of 
commercial  firms,  factories,  theater’s,  or  similar  establishments  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  jrrevailing  sanitary  regulations. 

GUATEMALA 

Children’s  dispensary. — Dr.  Arthur  C.  Tavel,  a  physician  of 
Guatemala  City,  has  recently  established  a  free  dispensary  for  poor 
children  under  5,  which  is  open  two  hours  daily.  Tliis  free  treat¬ 
ment  is  being  offered  as  an  aid  to  arresting  infant  mortality,  which 
is  at  present  liigh  in  the  city. 

MEXICO 

Houses  for  railway  workers. — The  railway  workers’  union 
expects  to  expend  350,000  pesos  for  a  colony  of  model  houses  to  be 
erected  for  their  members  near  Puebla. 

Red  Cross  parade. — A  parade  of  Red  Cross  officers,  personnel, 
and  equipment  was  an  effective  means  of  propaganda  in  connection 
with  the  solicitation  of  funds  last  October  for  a  larger  Red  Cross  hos¬ 
pital  in  Mexico  City.  Preceded  by  two  motor-cycle  police  and  a  band 
came  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ambulance  corps,  wearing  the  new 
uniforms  presented  by  President  Calles,  motor-cycle  dispatch  riders 
with  assistants  riding  in  side  cars  and  bearing  Red  Cross  pennons. 
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the  signal  corps,  the  council  of  administration,  the  medical  corps, 
volunteer  nurses,  stretcher  bearers  with  the  new  and  comfortable 
stretchers,  and  all  the  ambulances,  making  an  impressive  showing. 

NICARAGUA 

Playground. — The  mayor  of  Managua  opened  a  cliildren’s  play¬ 
ground  on  September  21,  1925,  in  the  Plaza  de  Candelaria  of  that 
city. 

Axtihookworm  dispensary. — The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
planned  to  open  an  antihookworm  dispensary  in  the  city  of  Blue- 
lields  about  the  middle  of  October. 

PANAMA 

Panaman  delegate  to  League  of  Nations  Assembly. — Don 
Narciso  Garay,  Panaman  delegate  to  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  on  September  8  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Humanitarian  Problems. 

Trained  nurse  leaves  for  Chile. — The  corps  of  trained  nurses 
of  Santo  Tomds  Hospital  of  Panama  City  gave  a  farewell  dinner 
on  October  1,  1925,  to  their  head  nurse.  Miss  Sarah  Adams,  who  left 
to  assist  Dr.  John  D.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  his  work  in  the  organization  of  public  health  service  in  Chile. 
The  student  and  graduate  nurses  of  the  hospital  feel  deeply  the  loss 
of  Miss  Adams,  who  has  endeared  herself  to  her  associates  and  proved 
so  able  an  instructor  in  the  art  of  nursing. 

PARAGUAY 

International  spirit  of  Junior  Red  Cross. — The  Paraguayan 
Junior  Red  Cross  is  working  toward  the  development  of  an  inter¬ 
national  spirit  among  children  and  peoples  of  widely  diverse  climes 
and  customs.  Like  other  Junior  Red  Cross  associations,  it  is  using 
the  school  album  as  a  means  of  sending  and  receiving  friendly  mes¬ 
sages  and  information,  the  first  exchange  having  taken  place  between 
the  Paraguayan  schools  and  those  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Para¬ 
guayan  albmn  contained  views  of  national  scenery,  waterfalls,  na¬ 
tional  industries,  a  flag  in  colors,  and  other  interesting  material. 

SALVADOR 

Cheap  housing. — The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Petty  Public  Employees  have  published  in  the  Diario 
OJicial  a  notice  to  members  that  the  property  in  San  Salvador  known 
as  “El  Cocal”  has  been  purchased  by  the  association  for  the  con¬ 
struction  thereon  of  cheap  houses  to  be  sold  to  members  on  a  pay- 
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ment  scale  prepared  by  the  board  of  directoi’s,  prices  ranging  be¬ 
tween  1,500,  3,000,  5,000,  and  10,000  colones.  The  property  is  oppo¬ 
site  Rosales  Hospital  and  contains  about  seven  manzanas,  or  12.04 
acres. 

Public  dormitories. — The  public  dormitories  built  by  the  Social 
Cooperation  Association  in  Santa  Tecla  were  opened  on  September 
15,  1925.  Tliis  association,  wliich  has  now  been  in  existence  seven 
years,  is  beginning  to  extend  its  activities  through  departmental 
committees. 

URUGUAY 

Visiting  nurses’  course. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Uruguayan 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Cliildren  a  course  of  lectures  on 
cliild  care  for  visiting  nurses  or  health  visitors  is  being  given  in 
Montevideo.  The  lectures  cover  all  the  main  points  of  infant  care 
and  child  welfare  in  relation  to  feeding  and  general  hygiene  with  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  student  health  visitore  or  nui-ses  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  departments  of  public  charity  and  hygiene. 

The  same  association  is  about  to  establish  a  trade  school  for  aban¬ 
doned  cliildren  on  a  large  farm  in  the  outskirts  of  Montevideo. 

Cliildren’s  restaurants,  each  of  which  furnishes  a  substantial  lunch¬ 
eon  and  clotliing  to  about  50  poor  cliildren,  are  being  established  by 
this  society  in  all  the  poorer  quarters  of  Montevideo.  The  first  res¬ 
taurant  has  been  in  operation  some  time,  wliile  others  will  soon  be 
opened  in  Cerro,  La  Uni6n,  and  Villa  Munoz. 

Dr.  Paulina  Linsi’s  social  hygiene  lectures. — Under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Council  of  Primary  and  Normal  Instruction,  Dr. 
Paulina  Luisi,  the  well-known  feminist,  is  giving  a  series  of  social 
hygiene  lectures.  Doctor  Luisi  is  internationally  known,  especially 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations’  committee  on  the  protection 
of  women  and  children. 

The  Uruguayan  Alliance  of  Women  gave  an  entertainment  in  honor 
of  Doctor  Luisi  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  success  of  her  work  on 
the  League  committee  and  as  a  prominent  feminist. 

Tablet  to  Doctor  Finlay. — Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Seventh 
International  Sanitary  Conference  of  American  Republics,  held  in 
Habana  in  November,  1924,  the  Uruguayan  National  Council  of 
Hygiene  resolved  to  place  in  the  Habana  Institute  of  Hygiene  a  tab¬ 
let  in  memory  of  Doctor  Carlos  Finlay,  who  propounded  the  theory 
that  yellow  fever  was  transmitted  by  a  mosquito.  In  the  latter  part 
of  September  the  Uruguayan  National  Council  of  Hygiene  received 
from  the  president  of  the  Seventh  International  Sanitary  Conference 
a  telegram  acknowledging  the  gift  of  the  tablet,  which  will  soon  be 
unveiled. 
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Honor  for  Amanda  de  Labarca  of  Chile. — On  September  7, 
1925,  the  Uruguayan  Alliance  of  Women  gave  a  reception  in  honor 
of  Seftora  Amanda  de  Labarca,  well-kno'wn  Chilean  feminist,  who 
was  visiting  Montevideo.  An  address  of  welcome  was  deliv  ered  by 
Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  who  referred  to  the  fact  that  Senora  de  Labarca 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Chilean  Gov^ernment  to  study  social 
questions  in  the  United  States.  The  Uruguayan  Alliance  intrusted  to 
Seftora  de  Labarca  a  message  of  greeting  for  Gabriela  Mistral,  the 
eminent  Chilean  poet  and  teacher. 

VENEZUELA 

Sanitary  regul^vtions  for  schools. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  on  September  16,  1925,  the  National  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  issued  a  reminder  of  the  following  sanitary  regulations  for 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning: 

Every  child  who  enters  the  school  must  present  a  vaccination  certificate; 
no  child  will  be  admitted  who  suffers  from  trachoma,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or 
any  other  communicable  disease;  pupils  who  contract  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  and  other  infectious  diseases  may  not  be  given  medical 
attention  in  the  school.  Principals  of  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
must  advise  the  bureau  of  health  within  24  hours  of  every  case  of  sickness 
occurring  in  the  schools. 


Monument  to  BolIvar. — On  Monday,  August  17,  the  statue  of 
Bolivar  erected  on  the  Plaza  Venezuela  in  La  Paz  was  unveiled. 

Commemorative  tablet  presented  by  Argentina. — During 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Bolivian  independence  last  August  the 
Argentine  delegation  made  a  special  visit  to  Sucre  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  bronze  tablet,  presented  by  the  Argentine  Government,  on 
the  historic  building  where  Bolivian  independence  was  declared. 

Death  of  Dr.  Severo  Fernandez  Alonzo. — In  August  last 
occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Severo  Fern4ndez  Alonzo,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  statesmen  of  Bolivia.  Born  in  Sucre  on  August  15,  1849, 
Doctor  Alonzo  was  educated  in  his  native  country,  receiving  his  law 
degree  in  the  year  1873,  after  which  he  occupied  many  important 
positions.  He  was  President  of  the  llepublic  in  1896,  and  in  more 
recent  years  held  the  offices  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Presi- 
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Subject 


ARGENTINA 


1925 


Conditionof  Buenos  Aires banksatcloscofbusinessonJulyS],  Sept.  11 
1925. 

Argentine  hide  situation  during  August,  1925 .  Sept.  12 

Automobile  and  tractor  exhibits  at  Uosario .  Sept.  19 

Industrial  conditions  in  Argentine  Chaco .  Sept.  21  ' 

Third  official  estimate  of  production  of  corn  and  balance  export-  Oct.  2 
able  on  July  1, 1925. 

First  official  estimate  of  area  sown  in  cereals  and  linseed  for  the  Oct.  6 
year  1925-2<). 

Offleial  report  on  rice  and  tobacco  for  agricultural  year  1924-25 . do _ 

BOUVIA 

Presidential  decree  prohibits  destruction  of  rubber  trees  in 
Bolivia. 

Airplane  service  between  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Crux... . 

Bolivian  postal  statistics . . 

Telegraphic  communication  in  Bolivia . . 

Excerpt  from  Commerce  and  Industries  for  ^ptember,  1925 
(highways,  railways,  construction  work). 

Natural  resources  and  opportunities  in  the  Gran  Chaco  of 
Bolivia. 

The  new  public  market  in  Cochabamba . 

Regulations  govern  discharge  from  military  service  in  Bolivia.. 


Uenry  li.  Morgan,  counsul 
general  at  Buenos  .Aires. 
Do. 

Robert  Harnden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Do. 

Henry  H.  Morgan. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  imports  of  Pernambuco  by  countries,  first  six  montlis  of 
1925. 

Radio  influence  on  Brazilian- .American  relations . 

Annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Ooyaz  for  1924... 

Proposed  seaport  for  the  State  of  Minas  Qaracs . . 

Concession  for  port  works  at  Santarem,  Par& . . 

Concession  for  port  works  at  Amarracao,  State  of  Piauhy . . 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  market,  June  and  July, 
1925. 

Exports  of  Pernambuco,  first  six  months  of  1925 . . 

Rejmrt  on  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  for  1924. 

Reductions  in  Bahia  State  export  taxes . . . 


Bahia  commerce  during  September,  1925 . . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  financial  and  commercial  market  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  1925. 

Decreased  Carnauba  wax  production  during  crop  year  1925-26... 

Crop  prospeets  in  Brazil . 

The  rise  of  Brazilian  exchange  and  its  effect  on  commerce... 

CHaE 

Restrictive  regulations  on  alcoholic  liquors  in  Chile . 

COLOMBIA 

Colombian  public  work  program  for  1926 . 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1925. 

Banco  Hipotecario  de  la  Mutualidad  of  Bucaramanga  resumes 
operations. 

CUBA 

August  review  of  commerce  and  industries . . 


.do _ 

Sept.  15 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  5 


Sept.  12  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  con¬ 
sul  at  La  Paz. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Oct. 


..do _ 

..do _ 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Sept.  4  Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Pernambuco. 

Sept.  5  Do. 

Sept.  10  .A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sept.  18  Do. 

...do _  Do. 

...do _  Do. 

Sept.  22  Do. 

...do _  Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

Sept.  25  E.  Kitchcl  Fiurand,  vice 
consul  at  Porto  Alegre. 
Sept.  28  Uoiner  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  F.  Deicbman,  consul  gen 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 


Crop  and  product  movement  at  the  ports  of  Nuevitas  and 
Tarafa,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1925. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1925, 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Economic  situation  in  consular  district  of  Matanzas . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Isle  of  Pines,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30, 1925. 

Economic  review  for  September,  1925.. . 

Report  on  crop  and  product  movements  for  quarter  ended  Sept. 
30,  1925. 


Oct. 

1 

...do. 

... 

Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

15  1 

Oct. 

16  ' 

1 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

7  ' 

Oct. 

Oct. 

15  1 

Sept. 

22 

Sept. 

30 

...do. 

— 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

9 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

22 

Alfred  Tbeo.  Burri,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

Do. 


Charlton  Bailey  Hurst,  con¬ 
sul  genera!  at  llabana. 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul 
at  Nuevitas. 

Francis  R.  Stewart  .consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

James  V.  Whitfield. 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Nueva  Gerona. 

Charlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  November  15,  1925 — Continued 


Subject 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  Haiti .  Sept.  25 


30,  1925. 


the  year  1924. 


Paraguay. 


Sugar  Industry  of  Peru . ,Aug. 


Province  of  Lima. 


six  months  of  1925. 


VENEZUELA 


petroleum  industries. 

Report  on  crop  and  product  movement  for  quarter  ended  Sept 
30,  1925. 


1  Date  I 

•Vuthor 

:  i 

1925 

.|  Sept.  12  1 

Raymond  O.  Richards,  vice 

consul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

.i  Oct.  15  1 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 

Puerto  Plata. 

.  Sept.  25 

Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consu 

at  Port  au  Prince. 

.  Sept.  30 

Do. 

Oct.  9 

Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at 

Cape  Haiticn. 

Oct.  12 

Do. 

J  Sept.  28 

Harold  Playter,  consul  at 

Corinto. 

j  Sept.  28 

Odin  C.  Loren,  vice  consul  at 
Colon. 

n.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 

.  Sept.  21 

Panama. 

.  Oct.  17 

1  Do. 

t  Oct.  14 

Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  at 

Asuncion. 

.  ,Aug.  20 

C.  E.  Quyant,  consul  in 

charge  Callao-Lima. 

..1  Aug.  29 

Do. 

!  l...do _ 

Do. 

..  Oct.  1 

Do. 

Do. 

..  Oct.  12 

Do. 

..  Sept.  15 

0.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 

Montevideo. 

..  Sept.  21 

Do. 

,  ...do _ 

Uo. 

..  Sept.  22 

Do. 

..  Oct.  6 

Do. 

..  Oct.  7 

Do. 

..  Sept.  12 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 

at  Maracaibo. 

..  Oct.  4 

Do. 

1  Oct.  8 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con- 

1  sul  at  Caracas. 

,  Oct.  10 

George  R.  Phelan,  vice  con- 

1 

sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 

